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repose. The Home Secretary has 
made a speech at Blackpool on agricultural depression, 
and, as might have been expected from one familiar 
with farming in Northumberland, has refused to 
accept the gloomy picture drawn by the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture. This has been almost the 
only political utterance by any leading member of 
either House during the week. The newspapers have, 
indeed, given much more space to cricket and to 
incidents connected with the abnormally high tem- 
perature of a few days ago than to any matter 
of domestic politics. : 


THE election at Sheffield of a member in place of 
the late Mr. Mundella took place yesterday week. 
As was generally expected, Mr. Maddison, the 
Radical candidate, was returned, but his majority 
was reduced to 183. This cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory result. It is true that the 
Conservative candidate had the advantage of most 
powerful local influence, whilst Mr. Maddison was a 
stranger and a class-representative. But these facts 
do not account for so great a reduction of the last 
recorded Liberal majority. In all probability there 
were some defects in the local Liberal organisation 
which affected the result unfavourably. In any 
case, the Liberals of Sheffield will need to bestir 
themselves if they are not merely to hold their own, 
but to gain any advantage over their opponents at 
the general election. 


THE report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons regarding the sites at Westminster for 
the new Government offices has just been issued. 
It supports the plan for widening Charing Cross 
and the top of Whitehall, and recommends the 
opening of a way from the Mall into Charing Cross, 
a most desirable public improvement, the argument 
in favour of which has become irresistible since 
Constitution Hill was thrown open. The Committee 
propose the removal of Nos. 11 and 12, Downing 
Street, and the «ection of stone buildings of suit- 
able architecture .n their place; but it is thought 
that No. 10, the residence of so many English 
premiers, should be spared, the only alteration in 
it proposed being the erection of a stone frontage. 





to the abolition of some technical examinations of 
which complaint has been made. Concessions are 
also made to rural and auxiliary postmen, and a 
hope is held out that some improvements will be 
made in the granting of holidays. It is stated that 
these concessions do not satisfy the aggrieved 
telegraphists, and that there is some prospect of a 
renewal of the recent agitation. Another dispute 
between employers and employed seems to have 
been definitely settled during the week. This was 
the dispute between the workmen engaged on the 
North-Eastern Railway and the board of directors. 
Lord James of Hereford was asked to act as umpire, 
and he has now given an award by which many 
concessions are made to the men, and which they 
seem to have accepted with gratitude. It is of 
too detailed a character to be summarised in a 
paragraph. 


THE Engineering dispute continues steadily to 
extend its area. This week four more centres of 
industry are affected—two of them, Sheffield and 
Oldham, of the first importance. Twenty thousand 
men are to be locked out at these centres, and by the 
end of the month it is estimated that the total 
number idle will reach 70,000. In addition to this, 
the Society of Ironfounders is considering whether 
it will not join the strikers. There can hardly bea 
case on record where a trade dispute of this magni- 
tude has been carried on so quietly by the 
disputants, or with so little active participation 
on the part of the outside public. Each side, in 
fact, is trying to starve out the other; but capital 
—especially fixed capital—is, after all, more vulner- 
able than labour, and capitalists are at least at 
no advantage as regards combination over trade- 
unionists. The number of firms that have made 
the concession demanded—in spite of the strong 
pressure put on them by the larger employers, who 
are also to some extent their employers, to refuse 
it—indicates pretty clearly what will be the ultimate 
result. Meanwhile, however, the growing engineer- 
ing industries of the Continent must receive an 
immense stimulus. 





THE resolutions of the Lamteth Conference have 
been made public during the week. They are sixty- 
three in number, and they may be regarded as giving 
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us substantially the general result of the discussions 
among the bishops. It is difficult to read them 
without a certain feeling of disappointment. So 
far as they refer to missionary efforts, and to the 
struggle against social evils of every character, they 
prove that the bishops are inspired by a high sense 
of devotion and of duty. One of the resolutions is 
clearly intended to prevent the elevation of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury into a _ position 
akin to that of the Pope. The oath of personal 
obedience, it is suggested, should not be taken 
by any bishop-elect who is not under the juris- 
diction of the See of Canterbury. Another 
recommends the re-translation of the Athanasian 
Creed, whilst a third proposes that young clergy- 
men should be temporarily employed either in the 
mission-field or in the colonies. So far as we can 
see, there is not, from first to last, any recognition 
of the fact that more than one-half of the Queen's 
Protestant subjects are not members of the Church 
of England, and nothing whatever is proposed that 
is likely to promote the idea of Christian reunion. 
Upon one point the bishops evidently feel strongly. 
That is, as to the need for a popular History of the 
Church, dealing with contentious points in a non-con- 
troversial spirit. We should have thought that the 
admirable History of the Church which is now 
appearing, from the pen of Dean Spence, would fully 
supply this want. 





Tue death of the Bishop of Wakefield is a severe 
and most unexpected blow to the Church of Eng- 
land. The name of Dr. Walsham How has been 
upon the lips of everybody recently in connection 
with the Jubilee hymn, which he wrote at the 
request of the Queen, and which was sung in all 
Protestant places of worship throughout the empire 
on Jubilee Sunday. The bishop was a hard worker 
and a most devoted servant of the Church, but it is 
probable that he will be remembered as a hymn- 
writer rather than as an ecclesiastic. His last 
public appearance in London was, we believe, when 
he officiated at the funeral of his fellow-poet Jean 
Ingelow, 


Mr. JoHN MACDONNELL continues his interesting 
review of the judicial statistics for 1895. The 
prosperity which began to revive during the course 
of that year did not increase the litigious business 
of lawyers. Plaints in county courts and writs in 
both Chancery and Queen’s Bench Divisions declined. 
The Common Law writs were about 30,000 fewer 
than in 1879, and were little more than half as 
numerous an in 1866, when the population was 
less than two-thirds as great. Even the Divorce 
Court showed a decrease of work in 1895, but this 
was due to abnormal causes. It is noted that of 
the sum recovered in actions tried in London no 
less than 182 per cent. was recovered in the 
Commercial Court—a strong argument in favour 
of the division of business which is recommended 
by the Bar Council. But the total sum _ re- 
covered in the Commercial Court only amounted, 
after all, to £50,000, which seems to show that 
the cases which come to the courts are generally 
cases where principle or passion rather than 
money is at stake. Mr. Macdonnell, though he is 
a master in the Queen’s Bench Division, mentions, 
with commendable impartiality, the fact that out of 
the orders made by masters which were taken on 
appeal to the judge in chambers 46°9 per cent. were 
affirmed, 326 per cent. revised, and the remainder 
varied. The large proportion of variations and 
reversals shows that the judge in chambers gives 
free play to that freedom of judgment for which 
there is such scope in interlocutory matters. An 
instructive table is that relating to bills of sale. 
£637,000 was borrowed on conditional bills of sale in 
England and Wales. Of this no less than £200,000 
was borrowed on the security of chattels in Middle- 
sex, £80,000 in Surrey, and £10,000 in Kent. Thus 





the three counties in which the metropolis is in- 
cluded account for more than half of the total 
borrowings on this form of security. Laneashire 
and Yorkshire together show a smaller total than 
Surrey. These figures have their social significance. 





THE account of the Post Office Savings Bank 
which has just been issued shows that, during the 
year 1896, about 36} millions were received from 
depositors and 2} millions credited as interest, while 
less than 28} millions were withdrawn. The sum 
due to depositors therefore increased by more than 
10 millions to 108 millions. The cost of management 
is put down at £429,000. It is not clear from the 
accounts whether there has as yet been any actual 
loss, but if interest is added to cost of manage- 
ment it will appear that the loans received from 
depositors cost the Government well over 2} per 
cent., or } per cent. more than they could borrow for 
in the open market. If the account has been kept 
solvent, it has mainly been by investing a large part 
of the deposited funds in annuities, such as the Irish 
Church Annuity, the Imperial Defence Annuity, and 
the annuities under the Uganda Railways Act, which 
though the security is equal to that of consols, are 
not so readily realisable and are not, therefore, so 
good a banking asset. Local Loans Stock, a3 per cent. 
stock created by Mr. Goschen, has also been availed 
of, but inasmuch as the minimum rate of interest to 
be charged to local authorities was reduced to 2} 
per cent. by the Public Works Loans Act of last 
session, this resource will not be long available. 
Among the stock purchased last year was £130,000 
in Egyptian guaranteed 3 per cent. bonds. It is 
evident that unless money becomes dearer the rate 
of interest on deposits must be reduced. The Ex- 
chequer might perhaps bear a certain loss of in- 
terest to encourage thrift, but there is the additiona} 
risk that when so enormous a sum is payable on 
demand the National Debt Commissioners might 
be forced in time of panic to sell stock to such an 
extent as might seriously affect the national credit. 
It is a circumstance in favour of metropolitan stock 
as compared with consols that so large a proportion 
of the latter might be forced on the market by a 
panic. 





THERE are one or two things worth noting in 
the report of our Consul-General at Berlin as to 
the trade of Germany. He mentions that the 
export trade of the German mantle-makers has 
declined because, “on account of the immigration 
of Polish Jews, London mantle-makers are able to 
obtain labour at a lowness of price hitherto un- 
precedented.” This is the other side to the alien 
immigration question. The Consul-General notes 
that the remarks made in England as to the superi- 
ority of German technical schools have strengthened 
the belief of the Germans in their superior work- 
manship and thus diminished the demand for British 
products. This is the reverse side to our wholesome 
habit of self-depreciation. He gives one remarkable 
instance of the internationality of industry. “ Biele- 
feld,” he says, “buys Irish linen yarn, and has it 
woven in Bohemia, on account of the cheapness of 
labour there; then sends it back to Belfast to be 
bleached, and on its return sells it in Berlin as 
Bielefeld linen with the Irish bleach. The Bielefeld 
linen is principally hand-woven, while the Irish 
linen here sold is exclusively machine-made. Linen 
is sent by Bielefeld to Belfast on account of the 
superior bleach which it there receives—a natural 
bleach favoured by the Irish climate.” It appears 
that English tin-plate has been imported into 
Germany to be stamped, printed while “in transit, 
i.e. in bond, and again exported, lL at the German 
tin-plate workers protested against this as an abuse 
of the bonding privileges. 
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SENoR CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, 
ABROAD. the Premier of Spain, and for many 
years the most conspicuous figure 
in her political life, was assassinated last Sunday 
morning at Santa Agueda, a watering-place in the 
Basque Provinces, near Vittoria. The murderer, a 
Neapolitan from Foggia, named Golli or Angiolillo, 
seems to have been concerned in the propagation of 
revolutionary doctrines both in his own country and 
in Barcelona; and though his conduct at Santa 
Agueda had excited some suspicion, he had been in 
no way interfered with by the police. By the 
Socialists of Paris and London the crime has been 
justified as an act of vengeance for the atrocities of 
the Spanish Government and its agents in Cuba 
and the Philippine Islands, as well as at Bar- 
celona; and probably this was its design. But, 
as we point out elsewhere, it is a futile act. It has 
not even served as the occasion for a change of 
Ministry, much less for a revolution. But the case 
of Spain seems so desperate that a revolution is not 
improbable, and then the want of Sejior Canovas 
will be felt. 


THE visit of the German Emperor to the Czar has 
been marked by a cordiality which—especially on 
the part of the guest—transcended the usual phrases 
of courtesy and amity which we are accustomed to 
hear from Royalty on these occasions, and indicated 
that the breach between Germany and Russia, which 
dates from the reign of Alexander III., has now been 
finally healed. The enrolment of Wilhelm II. in the 
Russian Navy with the rank of Admiral is a graceful 
recognition of his present aspirations, and perhaps a 
sign of the future co-operation of Russia with 
Germany in those grandiose designs in the Far East 
from which so much benefit is to result for German 
commerce. And the Emperors have both put them- 
selves forward as “ guardians of the peace of Europe” 
against “ whosoever wishes to disturb it.” This at 
least gives hope that the Powers will put pressure 
on the Sultan, and hasten the peace negotiations at 
last. But by some it is also taken as a warning to 
the Balkan States. By others it is interpreted as 
a menace tous. If so, it is quite unnecessary ; but 
the Continental press has, of course, inferred that 
England is isolated, and that the meeting portends 
a policy adverse to her commercial interests. We 
do not ourselves feel anxious on that score, British 
commercial enterprise, in spite of pessimistic predic- 
tions, having generally been independent of the 
action of Governments. The real danger of such 
menaces lies in this: that they stimulate British 
Protectionism. But after the demonstrations of 
Saturday and Sunday, we must for the present 
modify that view of the European situation which 
represents Europe as divided between two opposed 
combinations of Powers. 


THE thirteenth week of the peace negotiations 
leaves the Porte still haggling about the conditions 
of withdrawal of the Turkish troops from Thessaly, 
and Greece raising difficulties.as to the nature of 
the financial control which is to be imposed upon 
her, primarily in the interest of her German creditors. 
Thessaly, meanwhile, is being administered as a 
Turkish province—to all appearance mildly enough— 
and the Turkish troops will be withdrawn when the 
payment of the first instalment of the war indemnity 
permits the Porte to meet the cost of doing so. But 
the arrangements for raising the indemnity seem 
likely to force on a grave political crisis in the 
Greek kingdom. The refugees, meanwhile, have 
been forbidden to return, and are in great distress, 
especially those in the marshy district along the 
northern shore of Eubcea. Crete is again drifting 
towards chaos, though the Turkish threat to send 
the fleet thither seems likely to force the insurgents 
into co-operation with the Admirals. Altogather, 
despite the confident prophecies of the corres ond- 
ents, the situation is very gloomy indeed 








Tue visit of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria to . 
Constantinople has caused some perturbation among 
the diplomatists—amateur and otherwise—of Con- 
tinental Europe. To-day—an anniversary the signifi- 
cance of which is dealt with on a later page—was to 
be chosen as the occasion for proclaiming his independ- 
ence of his suzerain. Instead of any such step, we find 
him exchanging cordial greetings with that suzerain 
at Constantinople. According to one account, he 
went because the Sultan sent for him to assure him- 
self of his fidelity. But it is probable that the 
Prince understands that it is better to stand well 
with the Great Powers than to disturb the peace ; and 
it is possible that it was in his recent visit tothe King ' 
of Roumania—now the devoted friend of the Sultan | 
—that he was led to this conclusion. His visit, how- 
ever, may be productive of consequences of some 
importance, notably the issue of the long-delayed , 
berats to the Bulgarian bishops in Macedonia, which | 
iz an important step towards securing Bulgarian 
ascendency in that country in the next generation. 
And we can hardly suppose that the diplomatic 
rupture with Austria which has occurred in his 
absence will be allowed to continue long after his 
return. 

As we go to press, Prince Henri of Orleans, 
having returned to Paris and revealed the brilliant 
scheme now under contemplation for the govern- 
ment of the “ Equatorial Provinces of Ethiopia” by 
a Russian governor under French influence—a 
scheme which conveniently neglects the fact that a 
good deal of the territory in question is British 
hinterland—is preparing for a series of duels with 
Italian officers in vindication of his statements as to 
the conduct of the Italian troops in Abyssinia. 
Nothing else is happening in Paris, and he is there- 
fore receiving an excellent advertisement from the 
Press ; but it is difficult on this side of the Channel 
to take his proceedings seriously, or to feel anything 
but amusement at the exploits of a “ new journalist” 
who happens to be a Prince. 


THE Mohmand—or rather Afghan—raiders who 
have been disturbing the north-western frontier of 
India received a severe if not a final lesson on Mon- 
day morning, when they were defeated near Shab- 
kadr Fort, not far from Peshawar, and driven back 
with heavy loss. In view of their possible return, 
the garrison of Peshawar has been strengthened ; 
but the Swat Valley seems to have quieted down. 
Still, the rising has been serious, and the fact that 
it is partly the result of Mohammedan fanaticism 
is of evil omen for the near future in India. 





THE re-conquest of the Soudan has been ad- 
vanced another stage by the brilliant capture of 
Abu Hamed last Saturday morning, after a severe 
fight following an unexpected rapid advance. The 
railway across the desert, which will cut off a bend ib 
the Nile, can now be pushed forward from its 
southern end, and the greatest of the difficulties of 
transport is practically overcome. Then the way 
will be open to Berber—if, indeed, it be not opened 
earlier by a repetition of the dash forward last 
week—and the further south we go the greater is the 
chance that the Khalifa’s forces will become dis- 
affected and disintegrated. 


AN interesting ceremony took 
place yesterday week in the Isle 
of Wight, when a beacon erected 
on Highdown, Freshwater, as a memorial of the late 
Poet Laureate, was unveiled by ths Daan of West- 
minster. Nothing could have been more appropriate 
than such a memorial in such a place. It is near 
that island-home which Tennyson loved so well, and 
is on “ the ridge of a noble down” of which he sang. 
There is truth, of course, in the consoling adage 
which declares that no man is indisvensable; but it 
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is also true that in the years which have elapsed 
since we lost the great poet of the Victorian era no 
one has appeared who can, even in a small measure, 
replace him. The memorial unveiled last week 
reminds us of a great and noble personality, and 
suggests some rather melancholy comparisons with 
those who have attempted to step into Tennyson’s 
shoes. 


“THe PARNASSUS LIBRARY OF GREEK AND LATIN 
Texts ” (Macmillan & Co.) is an inexpensive series of 
classical texts in attractive form and type, which, we 
presume, is intended for the use, not of examiners 
and examined, but of those happy people who can 
afford to read ancient literature as literature simply. 
The volume before us, Prof. Tyrrell’s text of the 
plays of Sophocles, contains about fifty new read- 
ings; but Prof. Tyrrell’s introduction is a refreshing 
indication that the drastic methods of emendation 
adopted by German commentators are not yet 
dominant elsewhere. Some amusing examples of 
them are given—it will hardly be believed that a 
recent German editor has so emended the famous 
chorus on the power of Love in the Antigone that it 
must be understood as referring to the effect of the 
invincible passion on—shellfish; and Prof. Tyrrell 
takes occasion to eulogise in contrast the taste and 
judgment of Prof. Jebb. The volume may be com- 
mended to Greek scholars, though its white and 
decorated binding deserves more careful usage than 
is generally bestowed by them on their books. 


THE announcement of the publication of a 
new and important work by Prof. Ruskin will 
doubtless come as a surprise. His Lectures on 
Landscape, however, which were given at Oxford 
so long ago as ‘the early part of 1871, were then 
withheld from publication owing to the difficulty 
and expense of reproducing as illustrations the 
examples with which the lecturer had elucidated 
his text. Now, however, the improvements effected in 
photogravure and lithography have made it possible 
to reproduce no less than eighteen of the pictures 
referred to in the text—pictures taken from the 
University Galleries, from Mr. Ruskin’s own collec- 
tion, and from the Ruskin Drawing School at Oxford 
—and Mr. George Allen is about to publish the work. 


AMONG Messrs. Chatto & Windus’s announce- 
ments we: may note a “Life of Napoleon III,” 
by Archibald Forbes; “My Contemporaries in 
Fiction,” by D. Christie Murray—appreciations of a 
fellow-novelist, ranging from Charles Reade and 
George Meredith to the “ Kailyard” and “ Problem” 
Schools of to-day (or yesterday ?), which should be 
interesting’ as coming from one whose qualifications 
for criticism’ are not those summarised in Mr. 
Phoebus’s aphorism ; “‘ This Little World,” a novel, 
also by Mr. Christie Murray ; ‘“ The Three Disgraces,” 
by Justin McCarthy, M.P.; Mark Twain’s “ More 
Tramps‘ Abroad,” and a new novel of the Pacific 
Slope, “ Three Partners,’ by Bret Harte; together 
with’ a South African book, “Tales from the 
Veldt,” by Ernest Glanville. When, by the way, 
will any British Colony begin to produce a literature 

‘with a’ character of its own as distinct as the 
character of the work of Bret Harte? Until it 
does, our pride of empire must remain incomplete. 


Tue Isle of Man, one would imagine, must be 
tolerably well known and invariably overcrowded 
in the summer, judging by the swarms of trippers 
who daily throng to Douglas. However, the Official 
Board of Advertising, appointed by the House of 
Keys (a bit of State Sccialism to which no exception 
can be taken except by the idle classes in the island), 
assure the world, in their excellent official guide, that 
even in Douglas many more visitors can be taken 
than are ever there at once—sixty thousand, how- 
ever, is their present limit, so perhaps tourists 





will do well to penetrate farther into the 
island. To aid them in this design, and to encourage 
them to come even in winter, the Board have issued 
a useful handbook containing full particulars of the 
climate, meteorology, and attractions of the island, 
the means of getting there, and the accommodation, 
with a very full list of hotels. This pamphlet is dis- 
tributed gratis by the secretary of the Board on 
application, and may prove of interest to students 
of Hall Caine—and to others who in their summer 
holidays have hitherto overlooked the charms of 
Manxland. 


SENoR CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO, 
whose assassination startled the 
world at the beginning of the 
week, had begun life as a journalist, like most 
foreign statesmen, but had been for forty-five years 
actively engaged in political life. He had been six 
times Premier of Spain: since 1861 he had formed 
part of almost every Conservative Ministry in that 
country; though until-the revolution of 1865 he 
might have been described as a Liberal Monarchist. 
Banished on its occurrence, he became the political 
guide of the young King Alfonso and the leader 
of the Alfonsist party, and he was the moving spirit 
of the Restoration. Latterly he had embodied the 
spirit of resistance to the demands of the Cuban 
insurgents. He had also achieved some distinction 
as a historian and man of letters. Little sympathy 
for his policy can be felt by English Liberals, but his 
death at the present moment must gravely compli- 
cate Spanish politics. 


OBITUARY. 


TueE Right Rev. Walsham How, D.D., Bishop of 
Wakefield since 1888, and previously Bishop- 
Suffragan of Bedford and virtually Bishop of East 
London, had proved himself an admirable parochial 
clergyman, an effective missioner and sympathetic 
counsellor of the troubled in mind, and an excellent 
organiser of his dioceses. He had done sound social 
work and written many well-known hymns.—Mr. 
Samuel Laing, Secretary of the Railway Department 
of the Board of Trade in the early days of the 
railway system, had perhaps been best known as 
the energetic Chairman of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway during many anxious 
years. He had also represented Wick, and 
afterwards Orkney and Shetland, for many years 
in Parliament as a Liberal, and had been Finance 
Minister in India from 1860 to 1864. He had also 
written able books of a somewhat “advanced” type, 
bearing on the relations of Christianity and modern 
thought.—M. J. G. Mercier, Republican deputy for 
Vesoul, was a hard-working Parliamentarian who 
displayed considerable interest in social questions.— 
Prof. Jakob Burckhardt, of Basel, had gained dis- 
tinction as a historian of art.—Prof. Victor Meyer, 
of Heidelberg, who died at the comparatively early 
age of 48, had been Bunsen’s pupil and assistant, 
and ultimately his successor in the chair of chemistry 
at Heidelberg. He had made important discoveries, 
especially in connection with certain classes of nitro- 
compounds and of coal-tar products, and had written 
a standard work on organic chemistry. 








MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S POSITION. 


S the honour of the House of Commons a thing of 
the past? Do the men who are supposed to 
represent the British people, with their proud tradi- 
tions and immemorial virtues, no longer care whether 
the Ministers of the Crown have clean hands or the 
reverse? It is strange indeed that such questions 
should be even possible; yet men are forced to put 
them to themselves to-day under the irresistible 
pressure of facts which no one even pretends to deny. 
A great scandal, the greatest that has overshadowed 
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the reputation of an English statesman during the 
past century, has just been brought to light. Its 
nature is hardly open to question; its gravity 
cannot be disputed. The chief of one of the great 
departments of the State, a member of the Cabinet, 
a leading, if not the leading, figure in the House of 
Commons, has by the admission of his own friends 
been subjected to what they not unjustly describe as 
a blackmailing conspiracy. For months past this 
fact has been common property, and people have 
awaited, not without anxiety, but with an assured 
confidence as to the result, the Minister’s triumphant 
vindication of his honour and the exposure and 
punishment of his assailants. The feeling that the 
latter not only deserved but were certain to meet 
with a terrible retribution has been strengthened by 
the arrogance with which they have pursued their 
plans,and by their ostentatious disregard for anything 
like secrecy. Through their organs in the press, 
and still more conspicuously through those who have 
made themselves their mouthpieces in society, they 
have loudly proclaimed the fact for months past that 
the Minister’s reputation and career were at their 
mercy, and that unless he did their bidding and 
gave them what they wanted, they would compass 
his ruin. Never before within the memory of 
living men has so flagrant, so indecent an attempt 
to terrorise a member of a Government and to 
compel him to prostitute the powers he derives 
from the Crown for the benefit of private persons 
been witnessed. The very audacity and indecency 
of this scheme of blackmailing have moved men 
who had no personal liking for the Minister im- 
plicated to take his part, and to proclaim their 
belief that when the time came he would justify 
himself abundantly. They have awaited with con- 
fidence the moment when he would turn the tables 
upon his persecutors and vindicate that personal 
honour which, in the case of a Minister of the 
Crown, is justly regarded as the property of the 
whole nation. Three months ago the majority of 
Englishmen believed that the result of the South 
African inquiry would be the triumphant vindication 
of Mr. Chamberlain and the complete exposure and 
humiliation of his assailants. 

Who is there now who will pretend that Mr. 
Chamberlain has been vindicated or his assailants 
exposed? There is no need to tell once more the 
shameful story of the jiasco of the South Africa 
Committee. All the world has heard how that 
Committee carefully and deliberately refused to 
follow up any clue which might bring it into 
possession of the truth, so far as these blackmailing 
charges against the Colonial Secretary were con- 
cerned; how it dismissed the most important 
witnesses at the very moment when their evidence 
approached the crucial questions, and how it re- 
frained from using the powers it possessed in order 
to compel the production of the documents which, 
as the blackmailers openly boasted, placed Mr. 
Chamberlain at their mercy. The Committee may 
have its own defence to offer for this gross and 
astounding failure to do its duty. It has made one 
feeble attempt to justify its action, and the result is 
that it has been overwhelmed with the contempt and 
scorn of the public, and has made it impossible that 
any judicial inquiry of the same kind should ever 
again be committed to the hands of a similar 
body. But in one respect, and in one only, the 
Committee did establish its innocence and good 
faith. For reasons of its own it had refused 


to follow up a question which vitally affected 
the honour of one of its own members; but 
at least it showed that it did not stand in terror of 
the men who were concerned in the blackmailing of 
Mr. Chamberlain. 


It condemned them unsparing}y, 








and reported its condemnation to the House of 
Commons. It was then that the most astounding 
and discreditable incident in the course of events 
happened. The House, with no little difficulty, 
succeeded in obtaining that which was its indisput- 
able right—an opportunity of reviewing the action of 
the Committee and the verdict which it had delivered. 
To the amazement of all who heard him, and to the 
still greater amazement of the outside world, Mr. 
Chamberlain, the victim of this ostentatious and 
avowed scheme of blackmailing, whilst accepting the 
verdict of personal acquittal which the Committee, 
chiefly on the evidence of his own word, had recorded in 
his favour, threw over its finding against Mr. Rhodes, 
and in almost passionate language declared that 
there was nothing against that gentleman’s personal 
honour—that he, the alleged blackmailer, was a man 
deserving of public respect and entitled to retain his 
place among the distinguished men who have been 
honoured by being called to her Majesty’s Privy 
Council. Men listened aghast to this vindication of 
the blackmailer by the blackmailed. Is it wonderful 
that since then stories of the most sinister description 
should have been widely circulated, and that it should 
even be said that when Mr. Chamberlain delivered 
his astounding speech he was speaking with a pistol 
at his head—thbat a private member of Parliament was 
sitting opposite to him with the correspondence be- 
tween the Colonial Secretary and Mr. Hawksley in his 
possession, prepared to produce it if in any way the 
speaker fell short in his vindication of the man who 
has made so profitable a use of those documents ? 
Here is a story which might well make the men 
who in former days were the trustees of the honour 
of Parliament turn in their graves. That it is not 
a true story everyone must wish to believe. But 
it is told and told openly, and unfortunately it 
cannot be said to conflict with the action of Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. He may have his own reasons 
for that action, and the reasons may be perfectly 
legitimate and honourable. But however unwilling we 
may be to pass judgment upon him, it is at least 
certain that he now occupies a more compromising 
position than that which any other English Minister 
of this century ever occupied, and that his duty to 
the country, as well as his sense of what is due to 
his own honour, must compel him to take some steps 
to relieve himself from the odious suspicion under 
which he now labours. The silence of most news- 
papers on the subject is not the least discreditable 
feature of the situation. We are constantly being 
assured that amongst the many functions of the 
Press by no means its least important is the guardian- 
ship of the honour of our public life. There was a 
time when our newspapers were almost too zealous 
in performing this particular duty. Who can have 
forgotten the burning indignation with which the 
Times and the Tory organs generally once pursued 
Mr. Gladstone for what they were pleased to call 
the “scandals” of the Ewelme Rectory and the 
Collier appointment? We apologise to Mr. 
Gladstone for even naming him in connection with 
the odious subject on which we are now comment- 
ing; but remembering how the Press then strained 
at the gnat, and professed to discover something 
personally discreditable to the Prime Minister in the 
most innocent technical irregularities, we confess 
that we are amazed at its silence now, when a 
scandal the gravity of which cannot be exaggerated 
is brought to light. There is only one other matter 
in connection with this business to which we need 
refer. Nobody knows better than Mr. Chamberlain 
does that the suppression of the Rhodes telegrams, 
followed by the concession to Mr. Rhodes himself of 
all that he has sought to obtain by the skilful 
manipulation of those documents, is believed by 
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many credulous people to be due to the fact that 
their publication would compromise an illustrious 
person. Mr, Chamberlain not only knows this, but 
he knows better than anybody else that there is not 
the slightest shadow of foundation for this detestable 
invention. Yet, thanks to his action, this unfounded 
story will continue to circulate to the injury of its 
distinguished victim, whilst the world will be left to 
believe that the public life of England has at last 
produced a Minister who dare not strike at a black- 
mailer even when his duty to the country requires 
that he should do so. 








THE TORY REVOLT. 





HE outburst of Tory discontent which finds most 
copious expression in the St. James’s Gazette 
may be an exaggerated and untrustworthy symptom 
of political disquiet. The correspondents are anony- 
mous, and the season is one at which editors are more 
than ordinarily hospitable in granting the use of 
their columns. ‘“ Agricola Honestus”’ may be a man 
of straw; “ Liberal Unionist,’’ who answers him, may 
be a confederate. It is the time of year for storms in 
a teacup. But even teacups may be real china, and the 
breakage of real china may be a serious thing. Seven- 
teen years ago, when Mr. Gladstone had just come into 
power on the crest of a popular wave, Mr. Courtney 
characteristically remarked that he distrusted “ these 
great turnover majorities.” Mr. Courtney is never 
so happy as when he finds himself in a minority of 
one. But he was right in supposing that the Liberal 
majority of 1880 was more plausible than genuine. 
It rested upon a negative. It represented the 
national hatred of the foreign policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield. As in 1880 so in 1895. The second 
majority was larger than the first. But it was a 
negative, not a positive, majority. The late Govern- 
ment arrayed against itself a large number of 
powerful interests. The publicans and the parsons 
alone were strong enough to destroy it. The 
illustrations which the Irish Nationalists thought 
fit to give of their capacity for self-government 
completed the disaster. Lord Salisbury was 
returned by a majority such as no Minister had 
obtained since Lord Grey and Lord Althorp met the 
Reformed Parliament of 1833. But it was a negative 
majority. The ostensible bond of union was hatred 
of Home Rule. On the eve of the Dissolution, Lord 
Salisbury declared in the House of Lords that Dis- 
solution was his policy. His opponents took the 
liberty of pointing out at the time that Dissolution 
was not a policy, but an executive act. Lord 
Salisbury’s meaning, however, was plain. He 
meant that, in bis opinion, the country 
had had enough of legislatin and legislative 
attempts; that it wanted rest ; that if public affairs 
were wisely administered, nothing more was required. 
Lord Salisbury now says that Mr. Chamberlain was 
the spokesman of the Conservative party. That is 
an after-thought; he did not say so in 1595. Mr. 
Chamberlain was allowed to make play with his 
second unauthorised programme. The Prime 
Minister waited to see what effect it would have. 
Now that it seems to be popular, he has persuaded 
himself that it was always his own. 

Tt has been said that the ballot-box discloses no 
secrets. But there can be little doubt that most of 
those who voted for Conservative candidates at the 
last election did so in the hope and belief that there 
would be a long period of Parliamentary repose. 
No man would be robbed of his beer, nor made to 
pay for his religion. The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act has awakened these dreamers rudely. 





In 1894 the Tories, including Mr. Chamberlain, 
mutilated and destroyed, with the assistance of 
the House of Lords, a Bill which would have made 
the employer pay compensation for injuries caused 
by the negligence of himself or his servants. In 
1897 the Tory Government, of which Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a conspicuous member, introduced and 
carried a measure which in specified trades makes 
the employer liable for all accidents, howsoever 
caused. Even in the history of Tory tergiversation 
this is rather a startling chapter. Of course, there 
are all kinds of sophistical excuses. This is an 
“experimental ’’ measure, applying only to mines, 
railways, and factories. The scale of compensation 
is limited in the schedule. The workman will not be 
compensated when the accident was due to his own 
serious and wilful misconduct. All that is true 
enough ; and it is true also that Mr. Chamberlain 
proposed universal compensation as an alternative 
to Mr. Asquith’s Bill. But the average Conservative 
asks himself what all that has to do with him. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not one of his leaders. Uni- 
versal ccmpensation is not one of his principles. 
Perhaps he owns a small business, where a serious 
accident would now mean utter and absolute 
ruin. Perhaps his business is a large one, but his 
margin of profit very small. Or he may be a firm 
believer in freedom of contract, and he may want to 
know why a master cannot come to terms with his 
workpeople without getting permission from the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. It does not much 
help him to be told that Mr. Chamberlain is a 
Liberal Unionist, and that this is Mr. Chamberlain's 
Bill. 

The correspondents of the St. James’s Gazette 
have talked, we must admit, a good deal of non- 
sense. A supporter of the Ministry quotes the 
Duke of Wellington’s famous dictum that the 
Queen’s Government must be carried on. That 
saying was uttered in 1846 after the Whigs had 
tried and failed to form a Cabinet on the principle 
of repealing the Corn Laws. If Sir Robert Peel 
had not at that time been supported by the Duke 
and his other colleagues, there would have been a 
Parliamentary deadlock, and the Queen’s Govern- 
ment could not have been carried on. We do 
not for a moment suppose that, if Lord Salis- 
bury had refused his assent to the Workmen’s 
Bill, Mr. Chamberlain would have resigned. But 
even if he had, there would have been no difficulty 
in carrying on the Government of the Queen, though 
there might have been a crisis in the affairs of Mr. 
Jesse Collings and Mr. Powell Williams. Another 
correspondent recalls the fact that Mr. Disraeli 
educated the Conservative party. He did so. 
But he was leader of that party, at all events 
in the House of Commons, when he conducted 
the process. Mr. Balfour’s only important speech 
on the Compensation Bill disclosed the most 
ludicrous ignorance of its significance, and even 
of its contents. Sir Matthew Ridley was uncere- 
moniously pushed aside, and Mr. Chamberlain 
took charge of the Bill. Lord Salisbury defended 
it in the House of Lords on the ground that if the 
masters did not support the injured workmen, or 
their families, these would come upon the rates. 
So would the labourers on Lord Salisbury’s farms, 
yet no provision is made for them. This Act is the 
price, or rather the first instalment of the price, 
paid for Mr. Chamberlain. Is he worth it? That 
is the question now being put in many a Tory Lous¢- 
hold. The difficulty of the discontented Tories is 
that they have no leader. Lord Wemyss is too old. 
Lord Londonderry has too much personal interest in 
mines. Mr. Lowther is too crotchety. Tlere is a 
fine chance for a new mar. 
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REDISTRIBUTION OF SEATS, 





T is rumoured, with some show of authority, that 
| the Government intends to appoint a Commis- 
sion to inquire into the question of the redis- 
tribution of the Parliamentary Constituencies. 
There is no doubt that Ministers are pledged to deal 
with the question before they leave office. But there 
are many good and sufficient reasons why they should 
desire to postpone it till the last possible moment, 
and we should be surprised if they appointed a com- 
mission so early in the life of this Parliament. The 
inquiry necessary before a Redistribution Bill is 
passed need not be very prolonged. No commission, 
for instance, is necessary to enable Parliament to 
determine whether the system of single member 
constituencies should be continued, what should be 
the minimum limit of population, and the general 
average, for a borough or county division, whether 
regard is to be had in fixing the relative represen- 
tation to distance from the seat of government, and 
whether Ireland is to retain the number of members 
assigned to her by the Act of Union. These are 
matters as to which the Government cannot pretend 
to want further information, and as to which 
Parliament cannot delegate its discretion. The 
proper matter for a commission is the actual division 
of boundaries, regard being had to the principles 
which must first be determined. In the Local 
Government Act of 1888, Parliament enacted that in 
constituting the electoral divisions of a county for 
county council purposes the divisions should be 
“arranged with a view to the population of each 
division being, so near as conveniently may be, equal, 
regard being had to a proper representation both of 
the rural and of the urban population, and to 
the distribution and pursuits of such population 
and to area, and to the last published census for the 
time being, and to evidence of any considerable 
change of population since that census.” So far as 
possible electoral boundaries were to be coterminous 
with existing local government divisions. These 
directions indicate the questions of detail which arise 
in actual redistribution. A commission appointed 
to draw up a scheme under such directions, which 
need not be given by statute, might properly occupy 
nine or ten months in preparing their report ; though 
in 1885, when the work was done under great 
pressure, less than six months elapsed between the 
agreement as to the basis of redistribution and the 
passing of the Act based on the Commissioners’ 
labours. At most the commission could not occupy 
two years. So soon as its report is received it 
must be followed by immediate legislation. Popu- 
lation changes, and the report might grow stale. 
From the point of view of the whips uncertainty 
as to what the constituencies are to be on which 
the election is to be fought is intolerable. So soon 
as the Act is passed similar considerations would 
point to an immediate dissolution. Even with a 
majority of 150 it would be difficult to carry on the 
government when once nearly half of the House knew 
that they could never sit for the same seats again. 
Thus the Government have the strongest of all 
motives, the motive of self-preservation, for putting 
the question off as long as possible. 

_ Nor can we see that from the party point of 
view they have much hope of gain from another 
deal of the cards. They have an excellent hand 
as it is. The system of single-member con- 
stituencies has worked in favour of the Tories, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill saw it would. The 
strong Liberal organisations in the big towns have 
been broken up. Everything now depends on 
local influence within the actual boundaries of the 
constituencies, and in this the Tories are usually the 








stronger. Partly by pure chance, and partly owing 
to a concentration of the working-class vote in a 
couple of central divisions, leaving the. outlying 
workmen to be just beaten by the villa-residents, 
the Conservatives have at every election done better 
than they ought to have done on the strict principles 
of proportional representation. The small Seesuiia, 
which at one time were strongholds of Whiggery, 
and perhaps for that reason received kindly treat- 
ment at the first Reform Bill, are now usually Tory. 
Except so far as Ireland and North Wales are con- 
cerned, the Opposition have everything to gain and 
nothing to lose by redistribution. In fact, the cry 
for “‘ one vote one value” was partly a catch-word 
to answer “‘ one man one vote,” and partly a feature 
of the Anti-Irish campaign, on which the Tories 
prospered from 1886 to 1895. If Ireland had not 
been over-represented, no Tory would have called 
for redistribution. 

It will be the duty of Liberals to see that, if 
redistribution is proposed, the measure shall be 
thorough, and shall be accompanied by a measure 
of electoral reform. If the basis of redistribution 
were to be the number of electors in each con- 
stituency London would receive little, if any, in- 
crease in representation. Yet London Tories are 
constantly declaring that London is under-repre- 
sented. The fact is that a large part of London, 
including nearly half the adult males, is entirely 
unrepresented, The proportion of electors to popu- 
lation for the metropolis, as a whole, is about one 
to eight, and in some East-end constituencies one 
to ten, as against one to five in the rest of England. 
Suppose 60,000 were to be taken as the average 
constituency; this would mean, if no electoral 
reform accompanies redistribution, that 7,500 voters 
in London would have the same electoral power 
as 12,000 in Devonshire, which is absurd. Thus 
it is essential to remove all the limitations on the 
franchise which keep off the register those of the 
working classes who live in lodgings and who move 
frequently, and to do this at the same time that seats 
are redistributed. It may be mentioned that no 
class would gain more by the electoral reform than 
the Irish in Great Britain, and this might possibly 
be some compensation to our Irish friends for any 
loss which they might suffer in their direct repre- 
sentation. We take the same view of Irish repre- 
sentation as we took in 1893, when the Liberal 
Government proposed to reduce representation and 
grant self-government by one measure. It is idle to 
deny that numerically Ireland has nearly thirty 
members too many, and that the numerical excess 
is mainly in Nationalist districts of Leinster and 
Munster. But it is impossible in this case to look at 
mere numbers. The actual and real representation 
of Nationalist Ireland is less than—not greater than 
—her numerical proportion, and this because the 
present system of government at Westminster 
makes it impossible to secure anything like a 
full attendance of Irish members. The past must 
be considered. In O’Connell’s day Ireland would have 
been numerically entitled to nearly 200 members, 
but England would not then look at mere numbers. 
Owing to the centralisation of her administration 
and the absence of local government, Parliament is 
more directly concerned with Ireland than with any 
other part of the United Kingdom. All these con- 
siderations make it just to leave Ireland with her 
present representation until she has obtained some 
effective measure of self-government. Whether the 
Bill which the Government has promised for next 
year will in any way alter the situation, it is 
impossible to say. From the Irish point of view it 
might be argued with some force that a smaller 
numerical representation might be made practically 
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more effective. Mr. Parnell’s great achievements 
were with a party of forty active men, not with a 
party of eighty-five, of whom many were non-com- 
batants. But there is a sentimental as well as a 
practical side to the question. A reduced represent- 
ation would seem to Irishmen the consummation of 
that decay of Ireland which has been the saddest 
feature of the reign of the Queen. 








THE CRIME OF SANTA AGUEDA. 
cnmndifrenn 

PFE assassination of the Spanish Premier last 

Sunday is one of those fatuous crimes which 
only aggravate the evils they are intended to 
lessen or to revenge. The famous assassins of anti- 
quity—-Harmodius and Aristogeiton, Brutus and 
Cassius—were invested by the classical misconcep- 
tions of former generations with a halo of glory 
known by modern historical students to have been 
entirely undeserved. But the modern political 
assassin—a Wilkes Booth ora Caserio—has no splen- 
dour about him. He is merelya criminal whoblunders. 
In England, happily, there has always been a 
feeling that political assassination is, so to speak, 
outside the rules of revolution. On the Continent 
recent attempts at assassination have invariably 
redounded to the credit of the victim. President 
Carnot was exalted into a martyr; and the 
attempt on the life of Signor Crispi during his 
Premiership for a time all but effaced the Radical 
and Socialist hatred against him, which was not 
less than that felt against Signor Canovas del 
Castillo by the relatives of the Spanish “ Anarchists,” 
or of the insurgent victims of Cuba and Manila. So 
now, the crimes committed by the agents of the 
Spanish Government in those unhappy dependencies 
and the shocking charges—which may or may not 
be true—brought against them by the ex-prisoners 
of Barcelona are temporarily forgotten in the sym- 
pathy felt for the murdered man, who stood as the 
symbol of the régime under which such crimes and 
charges are possible, but who, by the gross negligence 
of the secret police, was taken unawares. 

Of the crime itself there is not much to say. The 
assassin is a Neapolitan, born near Foggia,a product of 
one of the most backward provinces of the Italian 
Kingdom. Like other Italian workmen, the penury 
of his surroundings had forced him into emigration 
and detached him from the influence of such scanty 
traditional restraints as life in his own province 
might have provided. He had lived at Barcelona 
—the hotbed for the last quarter of a century of 
all that is most revolutionary and most violent in 
Europe—and had taken part in propagating the 
growths fostered in it. He had suffered for his 
revolutionary propaganda in Italy, but had fled 
the country in time to escape the compulsory 
domicile imposed on him, as on many better men, 
by Signor Crispi’y Government. Of course, the 
crime is ascribed to a secret society, and we 
are told of an “ Anarchist plot,” which certain 
journalists, both abroad and in England, main- 
tain was concocted in London. Anarchists, 
however, in the proper sense of the term, 
are too individualistic to make regular plots; and 
we incline to the view taken at Rome—that we 
see here merely the independent enterprise of 
a single criminal. But “Anarchist” is a vague 
word, and it is possible that we have to do with the 
ordinary work of a secret society, carried out in 
revenge for the sufferings inflicted—or believed to 
be inflicted—on the insurgents in Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands and the revolutionists in Barce- 
lona. If so, we can only lament that political 





intelligence is even at a lower ebb in Spain than 
we thought it to be. But in view of the justification 
of the murder by the Socialist Press in Paris, and 
by our own S.D.F., other countries can hardly 
afford to cast stones at the Spanish revolutionists. 

But what is to be the immediate future of Spain ? 
and how will the crime of Sunday affect the right of 
asylum? On the first point, the prospect is less 
alarming than it seemed to be early in the week. 
Sehor Canovas was a strong man, though his 
strength was habitually exerted in the wrong 
direction. But he was undoubtedly expressing the 
views of the majority of Spaniards—at least of 
Spaniards who can be called politicians—in his 
resistance to Cuban claims. That resistance we 
believe to be ultimately hopeless, unless Cuba be made 
a desert; but, until the Spanish people is converted, 
the removal of one man cannot make much difference. 
Already Seitior Sagasta has declared his intention of 
standing aside; Seiior Silvela, the leader of the Dis- 
sentient Conservatives, has tendered his sympathy 
to the other wing of the party; and the murder is 
far more likely to rally all parties except the 
extreme Republican fractions round the throne than, 
as was at first thought, to give those Republicans 
their chance. The concentration of public attention 
on great men, which is one of the vices of ordinary 
political thought as of historical study, tends 
to mark them out for the dagger or pistol of the 
assassin. It is fortunate that the complexity of 
political life is such that no single man is really 
indispensable. The conspicuousness at present of 
certain monarchs and Ministers is apt to make us 
forget the truth which it has been the great merit 
of the political philosophy of this century to empha- 
sise. It is political conditions that rule Ministers 
and Sovereigns, rather than Sovereigns and Minis- 
ters who make the conditions. Spain will drift 
on to disaster; Setior Canovas would have steered 
her thither ; but he might possibly have been strong 
enough to alter her course in time to escape ship- 
wreck, 

But the murder raises a question which may 
soon become very pressing indeed. If it be true— 
though as yet there is not much evidence of it— 
that the murder was plotted in London, ought we 
not to revise our attitude towards political crime? 
These “ Anarchist” assassinations are not politics 
or legitimate warfare ; they are the work of crypto- 
lunatics. A political murder, according to the 
decision in the Castioni case in 1891, does not 
render the culprit liable to extradition if it was 
done as part of an insurrection. But these isolated 
acts, these secret-society murders, are no more 
a legitimate part of a political movement than 
the taking of pot-shots at Uhlans by the French 
peasantry in 1870 was a legitimate part of the 
Franco-German war. The revclutionists of the 
Continent may blow off their steam in Trafalgar 
Square as much as they please; it is an excellent 
protection against crypto-lunacy. They may even 
be half-converted, as Louise Michel once was, by 
the spectacle of English institutions and English 
care for the suffering. But they must not claim 
the right of asylum for acts outside the laws of fair 
political fight. Otherwise, in view of the present 
deadness of political life in England, of the present 
outery against the alien immigrant, and of the want 
of sympathy with those struggling for freedom 
abroad, wherein we contrast so unfavourably with 
our fathers, the right of asylum will undergo con- 
siderable modification, if it does not practically dis- 
appear. Meanwhile, continental Chauvinists will 
have a new grievance against England, and one 
that is more substantial than their grievances 
usually are. 
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INSURANCE, 





MONG the proprietary insurance companies of 
the United Kingdom one of the most striking 
examples of rapid growth and profitable trading is 
provided by the Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Company. The company referred to was 
founded in the year 1836—as the Liverpool and 
London ; it was subsequently amalgamated with the 
Globe—and therefore would hardly be considered an 
ancient concern; but it has wasted no time during 
its career of sixty-one years, and its operations both 
in fire and life insurance have been attended with such 
signal success that to-day no list of the best British 
insurance institutions would be complete without its 
name. It is, of course, as a fire office that the com- 
pany has achieved the greatest distinction, and in 
that particular class of business it is doubtful 
whether any other company has obtained quite the 
same measure of popularity, especially abroad. Its 
foreign branches and agencies, worked up from the 
commencement with remarkable energy and ability, 
have been gradually extended all over the world, 
and the result of this development is seen in the 
magnificent total of £1,552,835 received in premiums 
during the year 1896, which, though not a record for 
the Liverpool and London and Globe itself, is actually 
the highest premium total received by any British 
fire company. It may be noted in passing that the 
Globe did not attain this proud position without 
some competition. The North British and Mercan- 
tile came close behind with fire premiums totalling 
£1,463,435, while the figures of two other great fire 
offices, the Commercial Union and the Phoenix, were 
in excess of £1,000,000, and those of the old Sun Fire 
only just failed to reach that total. In spite of a 
somewhat diminished business, experienced in com- 
mon with the majority of fire companies, and arising 
mostly from the legislation recently adopted in 
certain foreign States to effect the exclusion of 
successful insurance traders from other countries, the 
latest report issued by the Liverpool and London and 
Globe indicates a very successful year for the fire 
branch. The losses, inclusive of full provision for 
all claims that had arisen up to the close of the 
year, amounted to £839,970, or 54 per cent. of the 
premiums—a very moderate percentage looking at 
the enormous transactions undertaken ; the expenses 
represented a further 329 (again, a low ratio), and 
the balance of premiums remaining, 13 per cent., 
provides a substantial surplus of £201,934, which 
was duly carried over to the profit and loss account. 
As a life office the Liverpool and London and 
Globe has a high reputation, but while conducting a 
profitable business and retaining a strong financial 
position, it presents some contrast to the fire branch 
by a comparative absence of that energy which has 
landed the latter department at the top of the tree. 
The Company’s life and annuity funds have now 
accumulated to the splendid total of £5,007,301, and 
the income from iife premiums has reached £230,326. 
The annual new business of about half a million in 
sums assured may therefore be called an unpre- 
tentious turnover for a life office which, in addition 
to its own separate attractions of magnitude and 
popularity, has the further assistance and advertise- 
ment of a fire department with a worldwide repn- 
tation. Still, the periodical valuations of the Com- 
pany have shown—and, we are inclined to believe, 
will continue to show—satisfactory surpluses, and the 
surplus disclosed by valuation is after all the final 
test of true prosperity. Thanks to this surplus the 
Liverpool and London and Globe is able to distribute 
among its participating policy-holders a bonus of 
£1 15s, per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and 
the probability of this excellent rate being maintained 
is favoured by the profitable channels in which the 
Company’s funds are invested, and by the limitation 
of the expenses in the life branch to so low a figure 
as 10 per cent. of the premium income, the balance 
of expenditure, if any, being charged (as in the 
Northern Assurance Company) to the account of the 








fire department. By this latter device holders of 
life policies have a permanent guarantee against any 
possible detriment to their interests by extravagant 
outlay, a point which would doubtless be considered 
by a careful man contemplating assurance. Among 
other things the Liverpool and London and Globe 
has always encouraged a considerable annuity busi- 
ness and, moreover, has usually contrived to do well 
with this none-too-profitable class of business. In1896, 
we observe, two hundred and sixty-one bonds were 
issued for a consideration of £150,896, granting 
annuities amounting to £13,986; and, on the other 
side of the account, the Company’s liability in respect 
of annuities was diminished to the extent of £6,666 
by the termination of the one hundred and thirty- 
three contracts consequent on the death of thé 
annuitants. 

On the showing of the report, as summarised 
above, the Company had a decidedly good year all 
round, and the proprietors, whose interest in the 
business is represented by a paid-up capital of 
£245,640, naturally reaped a commensurate profit. 
The following dividends were declared: On account 
of the fire department, a dividend of 203. per share, 
together with a bonus of lls. per share; and out 
of the life profits carried to the profit and loss 
account at the end of the last quinquennium a bonus 
of 33. per share—in all 34s. per share, free of income 
tax. With such dividends it is not surprising that 
the shares of the Liverpool and London and Globe 
stand high in the market; or that the holders of 
those shares evince no particular anxiety to part 
with them. 








FINANCE. 





HE visit of the German Emperor to St. Peters- 

burg has very favourably impressed the City 
as giving further assurance of the maintenance of 
peace. So, also, has the visit of Prince Ferdinand 
of Bulgaria to Constantinople, with which we deal 
elsewhere. More important still in the eyes of 
the City is the highly satisfactory report of the 
Transvaal Industrial Commission. As a natural 
consequence, there has been a recovery in South 
African markets. At the fortnightly settlement, 
which began on Monday morning, the carrying- 
over rates charged were exceedingly heavy, 
ranging from 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. per annum. 
Naturally speculators were somewhat disconcerted, 
and for a couple of days brokers put pressure upon 
their clients either to sell or to pay for and take up 
the stocks bought up in their name. Consequently 
during Monday, Tuesday, and the early part of 
Wednesday there was very considerable selling and 
a decided decline in prices; but the news of the 
report reached the leading houses shortly after 
noon, and then there was a recovery. The general 
impression on this side is that the report will be 
favourably considered by the Raad. , 

In the American market there was also some 
dulness at the beginning of the week, apparently 
due to the fortnightly settlement. In New York, 
however, courage is as yet unabated, and the 
market is strong in spite of the heavy sales from 
Europe. Unfortunately, the European harvest will 
be decidedly shorter this year than last. France will 
have to buy a considerable quantity, while Russia, 
Austria-Hungary, and the Danubian countries will be 
able to sell less. India, of course, and Australia 
have nothing to sell; and though the reports of the 
growing crops in Argentina are good, those crops will 
not be ready to reap for five or six months yet. 
The United States and Canada, therefore, will have 
mainly to supply the European demand. Conse- 
quently the great American Stock Exchanges are in 
high hopes, and are not in the least discouraged by 
the continued and prudent selling of European in- 
vestors. In spite of the good crops, the position is 
very insecure. The letter from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer published last week shows clearly 
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that some kind of bimetallic arrangement has been 
arrived at between France and the United States. 
It is possible, therefore, that a bimetallist Bill 
‘may be introduced into Congress in December 
with the approval of the Government, and if it 
ic, it will undoubtedly cause apprehension amongst 
bankers, and may therefore cause a sharp fall on 
the Stock Exchange. In any case the currency 
question will have to be discussed, and unfortu- 
nately there is no chance that the Senate can be 
brought to look at the matter in a reasonable 
spirit. Thus the occasion is not favourable for deal- 
ing largely in American securities. Especially we 
would warn our readers not to engage in speculation, 
for at any moment the present boom may break down. 

The news from Argentina is somewhat better. 
There is no doubt, apparently, that General Roca 
will be elected President next year. And politically 
everything looks favourable. The sowing time was 
also good, and the area sown was very large. But, 
on the other hand, flights of locusts have again 
appeared. It will be recollected that the locusts ate 
up all the crops in two great provinces last year, and 
if they visit these provinces once more the damage 
done by them may be equallyinjurious. In Uruguay 
there does not seem much prospect of terms being 
arrived at between the Government and the insur- 
gents. The difficulties of the Indian Government 
are increasing, and it is evident that there will 
be a very large deficit this year. The military 
operations alone are likely to cost not less than three 
or four crores. There is a good deal of apprehension 
in the mining market that the rates of interest and 
discount will rise rapidly before long. As yet, there 
has hardly been any movement, and certainly 
nothing has occurred to justify the apprehension 
felt; but it is argued that, as the United States will 
have to supply Europe with so much food, it will be 
in a position to take immense sums in gold, and, 
therefore, that there may bea sharp rise in the bank 
rate before long. On the other hand, it is to be 
recollected that Europe is selling in New York very 
large amounts of securities, and it is, moreover, to 
be borne in mind that the stock of gold in the 
United States is already enormous and that the 
rates of interest and discount are low. 

Silver continues very depressed. The price is 
lower now than it ever has been before. On the 
other hand, the value of the rupee is steadily rising. 
On Wednesday the Indian council offered for tender 
twenty lacs of rupees. The applications were 
forty or fifty times as much, and the whole amount 
was sold at a price little under Is. 33d. per rupee. 

The Republic of San Domingo invites sub- 
scriptions for 1} millions sterling of 4 per cent. 
bonds, part of a total of nearly 4} millions sterling. 
The bonds have been created for the purpose of pay- 
ing off all existing debts and substituting one unified 
debt. The principal and interest are payable in gold 
in London, and the whole is promised to be repaid in 
1980, The price of issue is 66 per cent. The holders 
of bonds will probably do well to accept the arrange- 
ment, but others should remember that San Domingo 
has long been in default, so much so that the Stock 
Exchange excluded its debt from the official list 
years ago. 

The Castle Mail Packets Company, Limited, offer 
for subscription £330,000 3} per cent. first debenture 
stock. The stock is part of a total sum of £480,000 
authorised, £150,000 of which has already been raised 
in terminable debentures. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 
ATURDA Y.—Sheffield is in some respects a dis- 
appointment, chiefly because extravagant ex- 
pectations had been indulged in by the Liberals 
during the course of the contest. But when one 





remembers that the Liberal candidate was a stranger 
to the constituency whilst his opponent was the 
near relative of the most powerful and popular 
man in Sheffield, there is no need to regard the 
result of the election as being other than satisfac- 
tory. It is, at all events, impossible for the Sheffield 
Tories—and Sheffield Toryism is of a very peculiar 
kind—to take any comfort from their beating or to 
found upon it the hope that the reactionary tide 
of 1895 is still running. At the next general election 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett will have to fight for his 
seat, and we shall then know whether an English 
working-class constituency really regards it as an 
honour to return to Parliament the representative 
of the Yildiz Kiosk. 

Sunday.—London empty, and the rain—a 
welcome sight—pouring down in torrents upon 
the parched gardens of the Squares. When are 
we to have a similar shower of refreshing upon 
the equally parched field of politics? Never have 
I known a time when politicians have left town 
at the close of the session in a more melancholy 
mood than that which seems at present to prevail 
universally. The glamour of the Jubilee is passing 
away, though the substantial fruits which it brought 
in its train still remain. Looking back upon the 
past three or four months, one fact stands out 
prominently. That is, that if it had not been for 
the Jubilee, Ministers would have fared much more 
hardly than they have done in Parliament. But 
even as it is, their successes this year have been 
more apparent than real. Deep and bitter is the 
feeling among capitalists of the type of Lord 
Londonderry at their betrayal by the Ministry 
of their love. I see that the Newcastle Chronicle 
backs up Lord Londonderry with all its strength 
in his attack upon the Government, and all over 
the country some of the most powerful supporters 
of the Ministry have been alienated by the utter 
lack of principle which has been shown by Lord 
Salisbury and his Tory colleague:. 

Nor is the feeling, even among Ministerialists, 
less bitter on the subject of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
South African performances. I see that “T. P.,” 
in the Weekly Sun to-day, calls attention to the 
extraordinary anger which the Colonial Secretary 
betrayed under Mr. Robertson’s attack upon him 
last week. He was carried beyond his self-control, 
and behaved in a way which can only be excused 
on the ground of his being under the influence of 
extreme passion. Well, it is easy to understand the 
Colonial Secretary’s fury. Mr. Robertson's purpose 
was to elicit from Sir Michael Hicks-Beach a state- 
ment that the Cabinet in general, and he himself 
in particular, were parties to Mr. Chamberlain's 
whitewashing of Mr. Rhodes and approved of it. 
Nobody knew better than Mr. Chamberlain that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would make no statement 
of the kind. Two members of the House of 
Commons, at least, heard Mr. Chamberlain pay his 
tributary blackmail to the man who had out- 
generalled him in South Africa, not only with 
amazement but with indignation. These men were 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and Sir William Harcourt. 
When Mr. Robertson sat down the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer remained as silent as the grave. 
Not one word in vindication of Mr. Chamberlain's 
extraordinary conduct would he utter. All this is 
freely recognised among the Ministerialists them- 
selves; and though they say little openly, in 
private they acknowledge that a terrible blow has 
been struck at the reputation of the Colonial 
Secretary. 

It cannct be said that the members of the 
Opposition are leaving town in particularly good 
spirits. Whatever the blunders on the other side 
may have been during the session, there is an 
obvious lack of leadership and cohesion among the 
Liberals that has been very disheartening. The 
puny attempts of the small clique which issued 
the curious manifesto of last week count for very 
little. But they show how much is still to be 
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desired in the way of cohesion and loyalty in the 
Liberal ranks. We shall probably now have two 
months of freedom from political speech-making; 
and it seems as though the first notable utterance of 
the autumn would be that of Lord Rosebery at 
Edinburgh in October. 

If the telegram from the New York World, 
which is published in the papers to-day, is trust- 
worthy, it is easy to understand the stories which 
represent Mr. Sherman as having become affected 
by senile dementia. Only 2 man who was no 
longer in possession of all his faculties could possibly 
have given utterance to the foolish and ill-mannered 
drivel which the New York World puts into the 
mouth of the Secretary of State. One hopes that 
the whole story is a malicious concoction. If it is 
not, Mr. Sherman has successfully demonstrated his 
absolute unfitness for his present position, and his 
complete inability to realise his duty when acting 
as the representative of the United States Govern- 
ment in its dealings with Great Britain. 

Monday.—The news from Spain has made a 
decided sensation, especially when the recent 
arrival in this country of the Spanish anarchists 
is announced. Very few newspaper readers have 
any idea of the distressing state of the Peninsula 
at the present moment. Both Spain and Portugal 
are in a state of profound depression, and political 
unrest is naturally rife in consequence. The misery 
of the lower middle classes in Spain in particular is 
almost unprecedented. The country is being ruined 
by the Cuban war, and it is not improbable that a 
great catastrophe, either political or social, will 
happen before long. These circumstances must be 
borne in mind in estimating the horrible crime of 
yesterday. At the same time they afford no ex- 
tenuation of the act of the cowardly assassin. His 
punishment is certain, for the Spaniards on these 
occasions do not err upon the side of mercy. What 
is most to be hoped is that it will not be followed 
by fresh reprisals on the part of the Anarchists. 

Some weeks ago I stated, upon very high 
authority, that the Sultan had been employing 
emissaries to stir up disaffection in India for months 
past. The statement was hardly credited at the 
time, but it is fully and categorically confirmed in 
the Times this morning. These emissaries of Abdul 
Hamid are, it appears, responsible for the insur- 
rectionary movements on the North-West frontier. 
They have been preaching the glorious victories 
which have been achieved by the Sultan over 
Armenians and Greeks, and if they have not actually 
proclaimed a jehad, they have done something very 
like it. One can only hope that the Sultan’s friends 
in this country will realise the fact that in defending 
him they are assisting the bitterest and most im- 
placable of all our national foes. 

Tuesday.—The news from the Nile is satisfactory, 
even though it suggests that the task of the Egyptian 
forces in reaching Berber is likely to be a more 
difficult one than was anticipated. Now that we 
have secured the other end of the desert line of 
railway, the work upon it can go on apace, and 
thus the way will be paved for the final advance 
upon Khartoum, probably in the spring of next year. 
But the news from Berlin and St. Petersburg shows 
that we shall be watched with jealous eyes by most 
of the Continental Powers, and that it is not only 
the Khalifa and his hostile forces that we shall have 
to confront. 

I believe that the statements which are being 
made as to the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Redistribution Bill are well founded. 
It is not likely that the Bill will be brought in 
next year; but it is certainly the intention of 
Ministers to deal with the subject. That they con- 
template a sweeping reduction in the number of 
lrish members and a large addition to the repre- 
sentation of London in the House of Commons is a 
fact about which politicians of all parties seem to 
be agreed. It will be interesting to observe how 
Mr, John Redmond will relish the treatment thus 





accorded to Ireland by the Government which has 
been fortunate enough to secure his support. 

Still a belated Member of Parliament or two 
may be met with in the neighbourhood of Pall Mall 
—or, rather, one met with some yesterday. Whether 
they will be here to-day is doubtful, Reaping the 
aftermath of the session, I have found, among other 
things, that there is a strong feeling on the part of 
the Opposition that neither the Speaker nor the 
Chairman of Committees has been so successful in 
maintaining the order of the House and in 
securing a fair hearing for members as could 
be desired. There is a good deal of indignation 
at the way in which Sir Elliot Lees, a Con- 
servative who ventured to differ from Mr. 
Chamberlain with regard to Mr. Rhodes, was 
treated in the debate on the South Africa Com- 
mittee. Mr. Lees was literally howled down by the 
excited supporters of Mr. Rhodes, and was finally 
silenced by the Speaker, who decided that he had 
been guilty of idle repetition—the fact being that 
he was never allowed to complete his first sentence ! 
Next session it is to be hoped more respect for the 
rights of independent members will be shown by 
those in authority. 

Wednesday.—So, after all, feeling in the United 
States is becoming excited with regard to the 
performances of Mr. Secretary Sherman, and it is 
now declared in plain language that he is suffering 
from senile dementia. If that be the case, there can, 
of course, only be sympathy both with the un- 
fortunate sufferer and with his country, and any 
indignation that may have been caused in England 
by his offensive language must be immediately 
removed. It is, however, noticeable that it is not 
his indiscretion with regard to Great Britain, but 
that of which he was guilty when referring to the 
assassination of the Spanish Premier, that has led to 
the outbreak against him in the American press. For 
the sake of the good relations of England and 
America, it is to be regretted that the newspapers 
on the other side of the Atlantic did not speak out 
rather earlier. 

The death of the Bishop of Wakefield was very 
unexpected. It is less than three weeks since I saw 
him officiating at the funeral of his fellow-poet, Jean 
Ingelow, and at that time he seemed to be in his 
usual health. Not many men have been so happy in 
the occasion of their deaths. On Jubilee Sunday the 
hymn which he had composed in commemoration of 
the day must have been sung by millions of persons 
of all branches of the Protestant Church in all parts 
of the world. It may be doubted whether any poet 
ever produced a work before that met with so 
instantaneous acceptance as this. Lord Salisbury 
seems to have a perpetual run of bishop-making. 
There will be much interest as to the way in which 
he will fill up the vacancy at Wakefield. 

Thursday.—That delightful Lord Grimthorpe! 
His letter in the Times this morning is as vigorous 
and as innocent of grammatical propriety as are 
most of his effusions. But if his manner of express- 
ing himself is deficient in elegance, it has at least the 
advantage of leaving no one in doubt as to his mean- 
ing. “ Bless you! You know what Imean,” cries one of | 
Captain Marryat’s heroes, afraid to swear aloud 
before his superiors but resolved not to spare the 
delinquent he is addressing. Lord Grimthorpe swears 
as vigorously at the Ministry as Mr. Cutts did at the 
sailor boys. The Tory revolt is, indeed, a real thing, 
even though it may not be so important as some 
people suppose. The St. James's Gazette bears suffi- 
cient testimony to its reality. Disgust and discon- 
tent are clearly the feelings most prevalent at this 
moment in the ranks of the Ministerialists. They 
may not be so frank as we Liberals are, but they 
cannot quite hide from us the fact that what a Lord 
Londonderry or a Lord Grimthorpe says, thousands 
of them think. 

The Law Courts are closed to-day, and “the gentle- 
men of the long robe,” as Mr. Disraeli delighted to 
call them, have taken their departure. London feels 
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still more empty without them. Once again one 
hears many rumours of impending changes among 
the judges, and probably there is more truth in 
them than is generally the case. When the Courts 
reopen in November it is not unlikely that some 
old faces will be missing from the procession of 
judges, and some new ones will be there in their place. 

Friday.—The question of the Anarchist meeting 
on Sunday in Trafalgar Square is occupying a good 
deal of attention. No one proposes to limit the 
right of free speech, so long as that right is exercised 
within the recognised limits of the common law. 
But it is felt that it is rather a strong order to 
allow a number of foreign Anarchists to hold a 
meeting in the central square of London, at which 
in all probability speeches will be made expressing 
approval of the murder of the Spanish Prime 
Minister. If such speeches are made trouble is 
certain to arise, not merely for the Anarchists 
themselves, but for the Home Secretary. 

Mr. Hawksley’s plea for the return of the com- 
missions of the officers convicted in connection with 
the Jameson raid meets with universal sympathy. 
But for the moment there seems to be no likelihood 
of its being listened to. The scandal that allows 
the chief offender to escape punishment, whilst the 
full penalty is exacted from subordinates who, by 
comparison, are innocent, is to remain untouched— 
like all the other scandals associated with this most 
unsavoury business. The public apathy on the 
whole question is astounding. It would almost 
seem as though Mr. Rhodes had hypnotised, not 
only Mr. Chamberlain, but the whole of the people 
of this country. 








A DECADE IN BULGARIA. 





‘JT UST ten years have elapsed this morning since 
. Prince Ferdinand of Coburg was elected by the 
Grand Sobranje, assembled in the ancient city of 
Tirnovo, Prince of Bulgaria. The approach of this 
interesting anniversary has given rise to a large crop 
of rumours, which have considerably disturbed the 
political world of Constantinople. According to one 
of these stories, the Prince intended to seize this 
opportunity of proclaiming the absolute independ- 
ence of Bulgaria from the suzerainty of the Sultan, 
or even of raising his country to the level of 
Roumania and Servia by converting it by a stroke 
of the pen from an autonomous principality into a 
full-blown kingdom. The sudden visit of the Prince 
and his Premier to the Sultan this week has, indeed, 
dispelled this idea, which was never likely to be 
acceptable to the Great Powers whose represent- 
atives signed the Berlin Treaty, and is not particu- 
larly popular with the Bulgarians themselves. 
During a series of conversations with prominent 
Bulgarian politicians, I have found a general desire 
for a moderate policy and the maintenance for the 
present of the status quo. It has been pointed out 
to me that under the present anomalous state of 
things Bulgaria has made great material progress, 
while the inhabitants of the “ Peasant State” are far 
too practical to desire the personal aggrandisement 
of their by no means popular prince at the cost of 
involving their country in a dispute with either the 
Porte or the Powers. Few persons in England out- 
side the inner circle of diplomacy have any idea of 
Prince Ferdinand’s unpopularity in his adopted 
country. During the long rule of his great minister, 
Stepan Stambuloff, the Prince was a mere lay 
figure, or, at best, a walking gentleman on the stage 
of politics. But with the fall and death of the 
“ Bulgarian Bismarck” Prince Ferdinand in the eyes 
of his subjects became the responsible ruler of the 
State. He was no longer able to shelter himself behind 
his Prime Minister, for Dr. Stoiloff always let it be 
understood that he was merely the Prince’s man— 
a clever clerk whose duty it was to carry out his 
master’s behests. So all the odium for unpopular 
acts, which had previously fallen on the broad 


shoulders of Stambuloff, is now concentrated on the 
Prince, just as, since the fall of Bismarck in Ger- 
many, the critics of the Government aim at the 
Emperor rather than at his docile ministers. Two 
causes have specially increased the disfavour in 
which Prince Ferdinand is now held. The first is 
his Russophil policy ; the second—and this appeals 
with peculiar force to the thrifty peasant-farmers 
of Bulgaria—is his love of pomp and ceremony. In 
travelling through the country, what has struck me 
more than anything else is the distrust of Russia 
which these independent Bulgars feel. They still 
revere the memory of Alexander II., “the Tsar 
Liberator,” whose portrait adorns many a rude Bul- 
garian inn; but they have never forgotten the 
things that were done in the name of Alexander III, 
and are resolved to remain independent and live 
their simple lives in their own way. Scarcely less 
deep is their indignation at the wholly unnecessary 
state which Prince Ferdinand thinks essential to his 
position. They moan over the large sum expended 
over his wedding, and tell you that every munici- 
pality which he has visited is in debt owing to the 
cost of entertaining him in what he considers appro- 
priate style. The way in which he is educating 
poor little Boris is strongly criticised. The officers 
of the army have protested against the custom of 
kissing the infant’s hand, and the democratic in- 
stincts of this sturdy people—the Boers of the 
Balkans—are shocked by the solemn procession of 
soldiers and ecclesiastics which accompanies the 
child whenever it takes the air. Alexander, the 
“ hero of Slivnitza,” they remind you, was hail fellow 
well met with everyone, and that is just what the 
Bulgarian, like the Greek in his love of equality, 
expects from his sovereign. The one thing, I am 
assured, which keeps Prince Ferdinand on the 
throne is the memory of the chaos which followed 
the kidnapping of his predecessor. I could find no 
one but the editor of the official newspaper, the 
Mir, who approved of the action of the Prince. 

But whatever Prince Ferdinand’s shortcomings 
may be, Bulgaria has gone on and prospered during 
his ten years’ reign by virtue of the sterling 
qualities of the Bulgarian people. Critics in 
Western countries are apt to throw stones at the 
Bulgars, because political crimes are still frequent 
in their country. It is, of course, easy to point to 
the recent disclosures in the murder trial at 
Philippopolis ; to the castigation of an Opposition 
editor at Bourgas; to the screams which are heard 
by night from within the prison walls; and to the 
horrible assassination of a blameless barrister, whose 
sole offence was that he was riding with his client 
along the road to Tatar Bazardjik, after defending him 
in the ordinary course of his profession. The client 
was a politician of the Opposition ; and a Ministerial 
journal, in commenting on the murder, expressed its 
regret that the advocate should have been shot by 
mistake, but added, as an extenuating circumstance, 
that he really ought to have kept better company! 
A similar mistake cost poor Beltcheff his life six 
years ago. The fact is that in Bulgaria, as in most 
countries newly emancipated from Turkish rule, 
human life is held in light esteem whenever politics 
are concerned. To “remove” a political opponent 
is still regarded as quite a legitimate method of 
procedure in a large part of the Balkan Peninsula. 
When recently a Bulgarian and a Servian, dining 
at a well-known hotel at Salonica, had a little 
difference of opinion on the Macedonian Question, 
one calmly killed the other by way of em- 
phasising his patriotic feelings. But put politics 
aside, and the Bulgarian is a capital fellow— 
hospitable, honest, and most plodding of men. 
No one who has seen, as I have, the progress 
effected in nineteen years by the Austrians 12 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, and who then goes, 
as I have gone, to Bulgaria, can pretend that 
the Bulgarians have achieved such splendid 
results as the Austrians in the same number of 





years. But it must not be forgotten that the 
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resources of the Dual Monarchy, alike in respect 
of money and men, have been far greater than 
anything that Bulgaria could show. Still, in her 
nineteen years of existence as a State Bulgaria has 
accomplished a great amount of useful work. Her 
railway system is now fairly extensive, and when 
the new line connecting Sofia with Plevna, Tirnovo, 
and Shumla is completed, the trade of North Bulgaria 
will be tapped as it has never been before. The 
improvements in the harbour at Bourgas, and the 
construction of the railway from that place to the 
main line, have more than doubled the trade of 
the port during the last three years. The growth 
of Sofia since it became the capital of free Bulgaria 
has been almost as quick as that of a “city” in the 
Far West of America. In 1878 it numbered 11,000 
souls, and was a squalid Turkish town; at the 
present moment it contains nearly 60,000 inhabit- 
ants, and is the most European of Balkan towns 
with which I am acquainted. The Parliament 
House is easily the finest that any Balkan State 
can show, and the pavement is a veritable paradise 
for pedestrians after the neglected streets of Con- 
stantinople or the appalling cobbles of Belgrade. 
But of Bulgarian towns Philippopolis deserves the 
palm for combining European comfort with Oriental 
picturesqueness. There the city fathers have dis- 
covered the secret—which may they long preserve !— 
of retaining the beauties of the East side by side 
with the necessary innovations of the West. Sofia 
has been sacrificed to stucco; but Philippopolis 
guards her tapering minarets and her quaint old 
khans as jealously as she guards her storks upon 
the house-tops. 

There is one danger in store for modern Bulgaria, 
which is now causing serious alarm to thoughful 
men—the danger of over-education, from which 
Greece has suffered so much. Hitherto there has 
been ample scope for highly-educated Bulgarians in 
the service of the State. But Bulgaria is essentially 
a land of small farmers, and what she wants, more 
than officials and politicians, is a constant supply of 
scientific agriculturists. Manufactures hardly exist 
at allin the “ Peasant State,” for it is cheaper to 
import goods from Austria-Hungary by rail or river. 
The Government departments have little more room 
for aspirants to high stools and official desks. But 
for young men of technical education there is con- 
siderable demand. Here, then, is a point which the 
directors of Bulgarian education have to consider. 
Already in Bulgaria, as in Greece, the existence of 
the “ spoils system ” in politics, by which an incoming 
minister makes a clean sweep of the officials in order 
to find places for his supporters, has introduced the 
professional politician. But the riches of Bulgaria 
are in her land. The rose-fields of Kazanlik and 
Karlovo, the golden plains of Eastern Roumelia, the 
vintages of Varna and the rice-plantations of Tatar 
Bazardjik—theseare the resources of the principality. 
At present Bulgaria is in the happy position of 

aving no very great differences of class or wealth, 
and therefore no social question to perplex her rulers 
and embitter the lives of her people. Easily con- 
tented with the simple life of the country, the Bul- 
garian peasant need not envy the proletariat of 
great European towns. He is, indeed, like the 
Latin peasantry of old, fortunatus nimium, sua si 
bona norit. During the last decade he has clearly 
shown that he has no intention of becoming a 
Russian serf, because he has ceased to be a Turkish 
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A BOOK OF CRICKET.* 





‘VERY lover of the greatest of English games— 
that is to say, a very large portion of the 
English people—will welcome the substantial volume, 
in which one of the most brilliant of cricketers sets 





fe “The Jubilee Book of Cricket.” By K. S. Ranjitsinhji. Lon- 
“on: Blackwood & Sons. 





forth, from a full experience, his theory of the sport. 
Prince Ranjitsinbji has as good a title as almost any 
man to tell the world how cricket should be played, 
and he does so in this book in a modest, simple, 
thoughtful manner which cannot fail to please the 
many admirers he has won. To each of the great 
departments of the game, to fielding, bowling, 
batting, he devotes important sections, discussing in 
detail all the developments and possibilities which 
they present. To the duties of captains and of 
umpires, and to such general questions as the train- 
ing and outfit which cricketers require, he gives 
short chapters of their own. Then, with the help of 
assistants like Mr. W. J. Ford and Professor Thomas 
Case, he brings together some useful notes on the 
history and fortunes of cricket at the public schools, 
at the universities, and in the county clubs. And 
finally, for a reason which is not apparent, but pre- 
sumably because somebody imagines that the ugly 
word “Jubilee” contains a virtue of its own, we 
have a chapter on the Victorian era, which, so far as 
it bears upon the subject, would have been much 
better left out. Here, however, Prince Ranjitsinbji 
shows that he can be happily irrelevant, for it is of 
cricket, not of jubilees, that we all want to read. 

A great part of the merit of the book which 
this famous player has produced lies in its insistence 
on the value of an all-round knowledge of the game. 
The author would have every man taught to bowl, 
to bat, and to field alike; but it is of the neglect of 
fielding that he complains the most. ‘ Bad fielding,” 
he tells us, “ is the rule rather than the exception ”"— 
a very strong statement from a master of the game. 
The truth is that good fielding depends less on 
individual powers and more on disciplined and 
concerted action than any other department of 
cricket, and while it is not less showy at the time, 
it is far less noticed—it is practically disregarded— 
in any record of a match. The finest exhibition of 
fielding instanced by Prince Ranjitsinhji is the 
fielding of the Oxford eleven at Lord’s in 1892, 
The Northern counties, he considers, field better 
than the Southern, the spectators in the North 
being readier to show their disapproval of slovenly 
work. But, for the most part, the fielding of the 
county teams come in for censure, and the author 
wonders why fielding is so much less studied in 
English ‘than in Indian schools. Every branch of 
the subject is thoroughly reviewed—the art of 
ground-fielding, that is, the art of picking up the 
ball, the art of throwing, and the art of catch- 
ing. We are reminded that there is far more 
merit in making a catch easy by good judg- 
ment than in bringing off a very difficult catch 
rendered difficult by lateness in starting. We 
are reminded also of the specially close connection 
which should bind the bowler and the wicket- 
keeper together. The latter should be almost a 
part of the former. “It is absolutely certain that 
good wicket-keepers—some consciously, others un- 
consciously—help the bowler to bowl.” To illus- 
trate this part of the subject we are given some 
admirable pictures of great cricketers catching, 
picking up, and waiting for the ball, in which W. 
Marlow and S. M. J. Woods figure with the promi- 
nence which they deserve. 

In the chapter devoted to bowling, the point to 
which many cricketers will most readily turn is the 
point where the author discusses the distinction 
between a good ball and a throw. Bowling is a gift 
inborn, to begin with, and after that “an affair of 
years”; but a very few of those years ought, in the 
writer’s opinion, to enable a man to know, in his 
own case, whether he is bowling or throwing the 
ball. The difficulty is for otirer people to know it as 
clearly as the bowler knows it himself, and especially 
for umpires to know it clearly enough to condemn 
it on the spot. The laws of cricket are explicit 
enough. They require an umpire to call “no ball,” 
unless “absolutely satisfied of the fairness of the 
delivery”; and yet it is inevitable that, human 
nature being what it is, an umpire, if he has any 
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doubt upon the matter, should prefer to hold his 
tongue. For any spectator to be quite free from 
doubt upon the matter is an extremely difficult 
thing; even to define the difference in words 
is more than most cricketers can do. The result 
is that hardly any discussion really helps the 
matter forward. So it is well to believe with Prince 
Rapjitsinbji that the practice of throwing is far less 
common than is sometimes alleged. All forms of 
bowling are excellently illustrated in this chapter. 
We have pictures of Richardson and J. T. Hearne, 
of Mold and Martin, and of many another famous 
bowler of the day. Their arts and their devices are 
skilfully analysed. Plans of the proper fields for 
certain bowlers are freely interspersed. No chapter 
better shows the author's catholicity of judgment 
and his appreciation of every detail of the game. 
In all matches where nerve plays a part, he reminds 
us, lobs—even bad lobs—may be extraordinarily 
effective. He does not forget that in every form of 
bowling headwork is essential to success. Mr. 
Murdoch has many stories to tell of how the illus- 
trious Spofforth lay awake at nights, wrestling with 
his bowling problems and thinking how to overcome 
the obstinate defence of the distinguished batsmen 
that he met. 

But after all it is for its study of batting that 
this book will be most widely read. Its author, as he 
has a right to do, lays stress on style, though he will 
not hear of sacrificing to mere prettiness the real 
objects of the art. He hints that great batsmen 
have been known to practice before a looking-glass 
with success. He has good advice to offer as to the 
position which a batsman should adopt. He believes 
the art of batting is not born but learned. But the 
chief value of his treatise lies in its interesting 
analysis of every style of stroke—the drive, the cut 
in all its beautiful varieties, the scientific hook- 
stroke, the glide or glance, the well-judged pull, and 
every other hit which a fine batsman knows. “I 
believe tremendously in back-play,” he tells us, and 
to score runs by back-play is unquestionably one of 
the surest signs of a great player. Each of these 
forms of stroke isillustrated by some famous cricketer, 
and among these illustrations Mr. W. G. Grace’s name 
inevitably crops up again and again. Generally 
speaking, the author is sparing of expressing in- 
dividual jadgmentse, though not sparing of ap- 
preciation for any excellence of play. But his 
enthusiasm for Dr. Grace breaks out. He pro- 
nounces him to have been a few years ago un- 
doubtedly the best change bowler in existence. 
He declares that one great landmark separates 
the old batting from the new—the appearance of 
Dr. Grace in the cricketing world. ‘He revolution- 
ised batting. He turned it from an accomplishment 
into a science. He founded the modern theory of 
batting by making forward and back-play of equal 
importance. I hold him to be not only the finest 
player born or unborn, but the maker of modern 
batting.” The book is full of portraits of great 
players and of genial testimony to the special gifts 
which they possess. But this tribute to the champion 
is unique. The portions of the volume which are con- 
tributed by other hands are not lacking in interest. 
Professor Case’s sketch of the early history of Oxford 
cricket, in particular, and a charming account of 
Hambledon in Hampshire, the real cradle of the 
game, which occurs among the histories of county 
clubs, are well worth reading. So, too, are the brief 
notes on cricket in the public schools, with their 
well-earned tribute to the excellence of Winchester 
fielding and to the great service rendered to 
Harrow by her old boys. ‘“ Bowling practice,” says 
Mr. Ford, speaking of ‘school cricket, “is generally 
starved, while batting practice is crammed”; and to 
this fact he attributes the dearth of amateur bowlers 
of repute. On these and other points, grea‘ pains 
have been taken to make the book complete. But 
its chief value consists in Prince Ranjitsinbji’s judg- 
ments on a game which he treats; with a fine com- 
bination of the discrimination of an expert and the 





enthusiasm of a boy, and in the modest, generous, 
and kindly temper with which those judgments are. 
throughout expressed. 








THE WINDOW OF FAME. 
—_ roo —_ 

N inquiry into the popularity of photographs is 

a chastening exercise for skipping spirits. 

Who are the heroes and heroines of the shop- 
window? Is the album of “celebrities” graced by 
leaders of thought, eminent statesmen, successful 
authors, eloquent divines? Are portraits of the. 
“dear bishop” bought largely by ecstatic ladies in 
his diocese? We learn with pain that there is no 
demand for bishops at the photographer’s. Lawn 
sleeves do not hold their own in the pictorial show. 
Nor is there any great market for statesmen. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s numerous admirers have no yearning 
apparently to adorn their mantelpieces with his 
image. It is suggested that the sale of photographs 
suffers from the competition of the illustrated 
papers; but there is little balm for our public men 
in this reflection. It is not for the sake of their 
beautiful eyes that we send our illustrated journals 
to the binder’s. The truth is that, except in very 
rare cases, the popular interest in a distinguished 
politician does not embrace his features. He inspires 
no esthetic passion ; few persons desire to cherish 
his eyeglass, even in the cheapest frame. No people 
have so intense a sense of personality as the French; 
yet even they neglect the photographs of their 
greatest men, and devote themselves to Cléo de 
Mérodé and La Belle Otero. In the presence of a 
third-rate opera dancer, a demure young woman 
with dark eyes, and hair drawn tightly over her 
ears, genius is abashed, and great public services are 
as the babble of the market-place. You never hear 
of Cléo de Mérodé’s dancing in Paris; she is no 
Taglioni or Carmencita. But countless windows 
shoot a glance at you from the corners of those eyes 
—corners most artistically shy; and you are regaled 
every season with the old story how those Botticelli 
bandeaux were brushed up one day to prove to an in- 
credulous world that the lady possessed a pair of ears. 
Twenty years ago a minor actress enjoyed this 
peculiar fame in England and America. She had 
no talent: very few people ever saw her on the 
stage; but no album or what-not was complete 
without her photograph. Her face had a pensive 
sweetness, and she was often photographed as a 
nun with upturned eyes, and a suggestion of fervent 
prayer. Her day is over, and her subsequent lot, 
whatever it may be, has no interest for the public. 
Does she live in retirement, like the old actress in 
Maupassant’s story, and bewail the fate which has 
left her young in heart, though faded in beauty? 
Maupassant’s old lady used to derive a mournful 
pleasure from the spectacle of her man-servant and 
parlour-maid, dressed «@ la Watteau, and gracefully 
philandering in the moonlight. Does the dethroned 
queen of the camera sit amidst the trophies of her 
bygone glories, and wonder why a fickle public 
cares no more for her photographic nun? This 
is one of life’s enigmas, for, as the lady had 
no personal interest for the world, why should not 
her photograph reign supreme over successive gene- 
rations? She has not been supplanted. Pretty faces 
without end are offered to us as “ types of beauty,” 
but none of them has taken any strong hold on the 
popular heart. One young actress had a brief and 
harmless vogue; but, now she is married, her pictures 
charm no more. Marriage is a sore chill to this kind 
of enthusiasm. The sentimental public does not like 
to think that the pretty face in the window has 4 
proprietor in the background. For this reason it is 
advisable for the beauty to be married quietly by 
the registrar, and not with the panoply of brides- 
maids and ecclesiastical benisons. The husband, 
moreover, should be kept out of sight, never men- 
tioned in “interviews,” which, for some mysterious 
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reason, everybody reads, and never allowed to 
witness his wife’s triumphs, except from the “ wings,” 
where he may sometimes stand and hold her 
shawl. The young diplomatist in Henry James’s 
novel, who wanted to marry an actress, declined to 
accept this view of marital obligations. The lady 
declined to go out to Costa Rica as the ornament of 
a mere legation; so this romance came to an end. 
Obviously, if she had fallen in with his ideas, she 
would have been useless to the shop-windows as a 
star of diplomacy. You cannot take beauty from 
the footlights and put it in the social firmament of 
Costa Rica without extinguishing its photographic 
lustre. 

“Give us a beautiful woman!” is the cry of the 
photographers. They have no Ciléo de Mérodé, who, 
to be sure, has not the distinction in London that 
she enjoys in Paris. The Botticelli bandeaux do not 
twine themselves innocently round the hearts of our 
gilded youth. It is no use offering our literary men 
to the shrine of the windows. Nobody desires to 
gaze upon the features even of the most popular 
writers. Mr. Hall Caine’s new novel may have its 
50,000 buyers, and yet the author is “ occasionally 
sold in remote parts of the country as a substitute 
for Shakespeare”! To this indignity it may be 
demurred that any demand for Shakespeare in re- 
mote parts of the country is, to say the least, 
improbable. Still, there are windows where the 
Jubilee has gathered all the literary notables of the 
Victorian era; and yet there is no sale for them. 
There are women, beautiful enough, you might think, 
to satisfy the most exacting taste; but the throne 
of the universal idol remains vacant. Can it be that 
the photographers are not men of spirit—that they 
wait for the paragon to come to them instead of 
going in quest of her, like Mr. Le Gallienne’s 
pilgrim? Why is not the country searched from 
end to end, and masked batteries of cameras turned 
upon every hamlet where unconscious loveliness 
is supposed to dwell? You may not persuade 
the mute, inglorious Miltons to sing, or the village 
Hampdens to stand for Parliament; but beauty 
will not persist in blushing unseen if you offer it 
the photographic diadem. Why shorld not this 
be made a patriotic question? There are old- 
fashioned parents who might object to the pro- 
motion of their daughters to the shop-windows. 
The duty of a good woman, as a pillar of the State 
explained the other day, is to “remain obscure.” 
But why should this narrow philosophy prevail 
when the world is waiting to crown its Queen of 
Beauty, and asks only for her photograph, and not 
even for her name and lineage? Let the photo- 
graphers send forth bands of earnest men who will 
not hesitate to disclose to us the sweetness now 
— on the desert air of unappreciative house- 

olde. 

There might be some piquancy, meanwhile, in a 
different enterprise. Why not make a gallery of 
ridiculous persons, with a brief synopsis of their 
achievements printed under their photographs? 
There is Prince Henri of Orléans, for example, who 
is a notoriety-hunter of the crudest kind. He has 
attacked the Italian officers in Abyssinia just 
as he attacked English officers; and he is as in- 
credible in the one case as in the other. Now he 
proposes to be the hero of duels, though every- 
body knows that no duellist he may encounter will 
dream of putting him in any danger. A humorous 
photographer might give Prince Henri the place 
of honour amongst his types of charlatans. Then 
there is that egregious old gentleman, Senator Sher- 
man, who is still permitted by American institutions 
t2 outrage public decency. Beside this caricature of a 
Statesman might be set the portrait of the genius 
who lately proposed the erection of a statue of John 
Bull by public subscription. He would probably be 
quite willing to pose as the Briton upon whom Mr. 
Kipling’s disclaimer, on the national behalf, of the 
- frantic boast, the foolish word,” has made no 
impression. Photographs of all the Europeans and 





Americans who have consented to be decorated by 
the Sultan would complete the charm of this collec- 
tion. But it must be acknowledged that the public 
are serious, and not ironical, in their worship of the 
window. Unsophisticated devotion is the only note 
of popularity which the photographer recognises. 
That is why he craves for beauty in an age of 
materialism. It is one of the few social symptoms 
which cheer the despondent philosopher. 








LYING UP FOR WILD DUCK, 





“ AND you wanted flappers, did you?” said the 

marshman, as we walked down to his punt 
that was lying by the wall near Vauxhall Station. 
“If I was you I shouldn’t go for no flappers. They 
ain’t what you may call bahrds—anybody can 
knock ’em over. But if you want a duck or two, 
or—well, what we may happen on, why, I reckon 
the meshes yonder ‘ll be about our mark.” He 
turned his back on Yarmouth as he spoke, and 
pointed westward, where the orange and crimson 
afterglow was slowly changing into grey. ‘“ There's 
a good moon and a fairish tide; so, if you’re ready, 
we'll catch ’em as they come down to feed.” 

“ Well, the flappers are not worth much, that’s a 
fact. So I'll take your advice.” 

As the boat headed up Breydon the moon, nearly 
full, rose over the long, low-lying, Dutch-looking 
town, casting a silvery radiance over the dark 
water, while a few heavy masses of cloud darkened 
the western sky. 

“A bewtiful night,” said the marshman, as he 
pulled along steadily. ‘“ We shall see’em as they 
come down-—clear as anything. Why, lor! they’ll 
look as black as crows as they pass over. You 
couldn’t miss ’em—not if you tried.” 

Half an hour’s steady pull brought us to a 
miniature bay, from which led a reed-fringed cut, 
and into this narrow waterway the boat’s bow was 
turned. 

“See them housen ?” he asked, with a backward 
jerk of his thumb to draw attention to the lights. 
“T’m goin’ to the furthermost one. I sha’n’t feel 
right wi’out my old gun; and, of course, we shall 
want the dog.” Then the boat took the mud, and 
having unshipped the oars, he seized the painter, 
jumped out, and made it fast to a stake. 

“ Now gi’ me your things,” he said. “ We hadn’t 
better lose much time. Keep you along the path 
by them pollards, close to the little stream. I'll 
overtake you before you know where you are.” 
And he strode off in the direction of the “ housen,” 
and was lost in the night mist that was slowly 
rising. 

The path by the pollards led westwards across 
the low-lying meadows, which were intersected by 
numerous tiny streamlets that led into Breydon. 
The gravel was slippery from the damp; but there 
was nothing for it but to keep steadily on. The 
marshman, however, was as good as his word. 
Before long the tramp of his heavy boots was 
heard, and in a few minutes he loomed large out 
of the mist, his gun under his arm, and his dog well 
at heel. 

“T warn’t so long, after all,” he said, as he came 
up. “I brought a sack or two that'll come in 
handy to lie on.” Then he looked up at the sky. 
“It’s a rattlin’ good night, that’s whatitis. <A bit 
chilly, p’r’aps; but nothin’ to speak of. It is cold 
in the winter flightin’, if you like. I’ve heard tell 
of a man-—and they do say it’s printed in a big 
book about Yarmouth—what went out one night 
in his punt and dropped off to sleep. Down came 
the snow, and it snew him up. He was nearly friz 
when he woke. But there was the fow'!—mostly 
teal and widgeon, as I've heard—bunched up just in 
front of his bows.” 

“ And what did he do?” 

“Why, loosed off his old punt gun, of course. 
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Thirty couple! Only think on’t! T-h-i-r-t-y couple! 
Worth being friz for, warn’t it? What do you 
think ?” 

* A capital night’s work—there can be no doubt 
about that. Have we much farther to go?” 

“A mile, maybe. If it warn’t for the mist, you'd 
see the glint of the water in the moonlight now.” 

We walked steadily on; the marshman, who had 
spent the greater part of his life hereabouts and on 
the neighbouring waters, beguiling the way with 
tales of the birds till we reached the spot where we 
were to lieup. It was a favourite haunt of his. Here 
he had spent many lonely hours, and here many a 
duck coming down to feed had fallen to his old 
gun. 

“Couldn’t ha’ bin better if it had bin made o’ 
purpose, could it, now?” he asked, as we came to a 
little pool, filled with water-weed and thickly bor- 
dered with sedge and rush, while leading into it was 
a@ little rill. 

* Ever lay up before, sir?” 

“ Never ; this is a first experience.” 

“Well, everybody must have a larnin’. You 
seem keen on it, though, and that’s something. 
It’s a rattlin’ good night, and this is a rattlin’ 
good spot. Send we have luck! See that little 
pool? Well, the moon shines right into it. That'll 
bring ‘em if anything will. Wind's right, and 
not too much of it. Light right, and not too 
much, neither. That’s where they'll come from” 
—pointing to the streamlet that lost itself in 
the darkness westward. “ Here’s our pitch. We'll 
face the moon, d’ye see? They'll be flying into 
the light, and we'll have our chance when they 
plump down. That’s your place, Nell.” 

The dog trotted off noiselessly. Then the 
preparations for lying-up began. Close by were 
a couple of old reed screens propped against a 
willow. These, which had done duty many a 
time before, were noiselessly placed a little distance 
apart on what looked to be the driest ground. 

“Now the sacks come in,” said the marshman 
as he threw them over the screens. “Take your 
choice, sir. Not that there’s much difference— 
one’s as good as another. Now down it is, and 
the sooner they come the better.” 

“We shall be sure to hear them?” 

“Dog ‘ll hear ’em before we shall. Won't ye, 
Nell?” There was a low, faint whimper in reply. 

“Now you'd better make yourself as comfort- 
able as you can, and keep your gun handy. Right 
and left. S-s-h!” And he held up a warning 
finger. 

“ Duck’s good; but that’s better,” he whispered, 
as a shrill whistle broke the silence. ‘ Stone-culloo, 
that’s what that is. What's he doing here. Ready! 
Here they come.” 

His sharp ears had caught the whimper of the 
dog, who, eager with excitement, had left her place 
and was crouching behind her master. A few 
seconds later there was a whistling rush of wings, 
and the birds came out of the darkness, showing 
up clear and sharp in the moonlight. Three shots 
rang out on the still night air, followed by the 
splash of birds falling into the water. Nell needed 
no word: a wave of the hand was enough to set 
her to work, and a quiet pat was sufficient reward, 
as she retrieved the birds—four of them—and laid 
them down by her master. 

“A very good night’s work. Duck it is for 
me,” said the marshman. “That leaves three for 
your two barrels. Duck it is for you;” and he took 
up a second bird. “ Duck it is for you, again,” and 
he took up the third bird. “Stone-culloo it is for 
you,” and he handed it over as he spoke. “ You'll 
lay up a good many nights afore you get such luck 
again. You've done what Marster Booth never done 
—shot a stone-culloo here on Breydon—leastways, 
close by. You'll have that bird cased; it’s some- 
thing to be proud of. Now we'll go home by the 
road ; the walk ‘Il warm us. I'll fetch the boat by 
daylight.” 





NEW EDUCATIONAL IDEAS IN IRELAND, 





[* Ireland, no more than elsewhere, does the 

question of educational reform catch the 
popular ear. Occasionally, no doubt, when the 
subject is coloured by religious influences, as in the 
case of a Catholic University—once more, appar- 
ently, in the region of practical politics—a good 
deal of general interest, which takes various shapes, 
is aroused ; but even in these exceptional cases the 
interest is not a distinctively educational one. As 
in the discussion over the Board schools in this 
country, it is mainly a matter of denominational 
against secular training that is at issue. When this 
apple of discord is not present the fruits of know- 
ledge and the methods of securing them excite but 
scant attention. The Government endow a system, 
the parent trusts to the teacher, the teacher is the 
outcome of a stereotyped method of training, and 
is paid by results which are gauged by competitive 
examinations, and thus the whole machinery is 
supposed to work harmoniously. But the final 
result of all—to wit, the turning out of youths with 
faculties trained for the businesses and purposes of 
life—is rarely considered as worthy of serious 
thought. Ireland is at present groaning under an 
effete system of primary education, a system out of 
touch with every advance of pedagogic theory, and, 
in the shape of what is known as “the Inter- 
mediate,” under a scheme of secondary education 
ingeniously devised to put a premium on “cram ” at 
the expense of all true education. It is little 
wonder if there are signs of dissatisfaction with 
this condition of things. The Commission on 
Manual Instruction, which is now in session in 
Dublin, and which has already visited several 
English schools where the courses have of late been 
rendered more practical, is doing excellent work in 
exposing the rottenness of the system hitherto 
administered by the National Commissioners. Dr. 
Walsh, the able Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Dublin, has been mainly instrumental in obtaining 
this inquiry. The evidence which has been forth- 
coming so far, both from expert educationalists and 
from the Inspectors of the National Board itself— 
a first instalment of it has been issued as a 
Blue-book—forms as grave an indictment of a 
system as could well be imagined by its most hostile 
critic. 

The Irish National teachers are in many ways 
an estimable body of men. In mere book-knowledge 
they are probably not inferior to Continental teachers 
of the same standing. They come out of their train- 
ing colleges—institutions which cram rather than 
fulfil their proper function of teaching how to teach 
—well versed in learning of a kind, but absolutely 
ignorant of what education really means, and 
consequently useless as faculty-producers. Your 
French or your German teacher, with possibly less 
of their dead knowledge, has a thorough under- 
standing of the delicate material which he has to 
mould into shape and a full consciousness that his 
métier is not to stuff in facts by machinery as 
fowl are crammed, but to stimulate intelligent 
curiosity and to awaken dormant powers. The 
true test of the result of teaching is not how & 
student knows his class-lessons, but how he 
approaches new knowledge, how he is fitted to 
be a discoverer on the broad sea of learning. This 
test is never applied in Ireland to the result of 
the teacher’s labours. The inspector asks more 
or less stereotyped questions, is bound to give 
full marks for answers which he may know to be 
merely mechanical, and on these marks a good deal 
of the payment of the teacher is based. That we 
are not exaggerating the deadening influence © 
this payments-by-results system will be apparent 
from the following extract from a suggestive article 
in the August issue of the New Ireland Review :— 


“Not many of our teachers (says the writer of this 
article) in this country, it is to be feared, regard their 
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vocation, or, let us call it, their avocation, in this light. 
How much they are to be censured--how much, I mean, is 
their native fault—it is not for me to say. Unquestionably, 
the system they have to fall into line with is deeply, if not solely, 
responsible for the absence of intelligent interest in their work 
and its bearings which is, so far, at least, as my experience 
reaches, so noticeable a trait in Irish school-teachers. Of the 
fact of this lack of interest there is no doubt. Take the pro- 
ceedings of the National Teachers’ Congress, and examine the 
character of the resolutions proposed and the addresses de- 
livered. Without exception—absolutely without exception— 
they are concerned with such matters as teachers’ salaries, 
pension funds, “the rights of teachers” as against governors, 
and so forth. Now, these subjects are, in themselves, of great 
and, indeed, vital moment. No expenditure on true education, 
and no security of “ fixity of tenure” for capable teachers, can 
be considered excessive. By all means let the teachers agitate 
for these ends; but is there any necessity to make them the 
be-all of their Annual Congresses, year after year, to the exclu- 
sion of all and every subject of interest in the sphere of education 
proper? Surely a body of men engaged in the work of primary 
education during an entire twelvemonth must have interesting 
experiences of success or failure, as the case may be; of new 
methods tried ; of suggestive improvements in the teaching of, 
say, geography and history to chronicle; of new works on 
psychology or pedagogy issued in the year. Never a word of 
all this at the Annual Congress ; never a thought given to such 
subjects during the year, if one may judge from the character of 
the periodical reunion. We have thus the yearly anomaly of a 
Teachers’ Congress at which educational subjects are taboo.” 


Dr. Walsh’s Commission must have excellent effect 
in remedying this deplorable state of affairs. Un- 
fortunately, there was a significant display of the 
attitude of the teachers towards any and every 
reform made before this very Commission the other 
day. Two prominent teachers were examined, and 
practically maintained that the actual system, 
though possibly defective here and there, was on 
the whole an excellent one; that they deprecated 
any reform in the direction of such practical hand 
and eye training as the Commissioners were inquir- 
ing into; and that any serious attempt at elaborate 
modification would call forth the opposition of the 
entire body of the teachers. How far these gentle- 
men—who, oddly enough, admitted that their ex- 
perience of practical education was most limited— 
represented their fellows was not made quite clear ; 
but it would seem that they may count on a large 
following amongst the teachers of Ireland, who are 
fearful of innovation of any kind. Be that as it 
may, the case against the present Irish system of 
primary education is overwhelming, and the Com- 
mission must be the prelude to some salutary reform. 
Of course, there is nothing startlingly novel in 
the suggestions or evidence laid before the Com- 
mission. We have seen a Dublin daily in a series 
of articles speak of “its discoveries.’ With the 
exception of the exposure of the wretched state 
into which the primary education of Ireland had 
fallen and the obstinacy of the school-teacher in the 
path of reform, we know of no “discovery” made by 
the Commission. The principles of “ practical educa- 
tion’ and manual training are at least half a century 
old. Even in seeing the necessity of their applica- 
tion to specially Irish needs the Commission has had 
predecessors. To go no further back, the noteworthy 
Report of the Recess Committee, which we reviewed 
last year, contained the outline of a scheme such as 
will presumably form the skeleton of the Com- 
missioners’ final report. “It is impossible to con- 
sider this branch of our subject (ic. Practical 
Education) without being convinced that the full 
development of the industrial spirit of the Irish 
people, and the full realisation of our industrial 
possibilities, will not be attainable until the whole 
system of education in Ireland—elementary, second- 
ary,and higher—has undergone a radical change.” 
These words occur in the Report of the Recess 
Committee, and later on in the same section of that 
document we find the following suggestions :— 


.. “In all primary schools a course of rudimentary science, 
illustrated by experiments and object lessons, should be given. 
-».In rural districts this science course should include ele- 
mentary botany, and in urban schools it might include, instead 
of hotany, elementary mechanics. . . . Local geography should 











be given a prominent place. In fishing districts a knowledge of 
the local coast-line, with shoals, fishing-grounds, &c., should be 
imparted with the aid of charts. Drawing should be a com- 
pulsory subject in all primary schools, and the course should 
include both freehand and industrial drawing, such as plans and 
designs for simple articles of manufacture, and maps of areas 
actually measured, e.g. of the school-yard. Manual instruction 
should be introduced in all these schools, the degree and 
character of which must be determined by circumstances. The 
fundamental principle of such instruction should be the impart- 
ing of handiness to the children. The beginnings of a school 
museum illustrative of the local industries, vegetation, minerals, 
&e., which the children might help in collecting, under the 
direction of the science teacher, ought to be made in connection 
with each primary school.” 


At the same time, apart from any question of 
originality, there is no denying the excellent work 
which the present Commission is doing in laying the 
foundations for future reform and in educating 
public opinion in Ireland on a subject of the first 
moment to the country’s material prosperity and 
to its intellectual and moral force. Did the Com- 
mission do naught else than this its appointment 
would have been fully justified. For, as we said 
at the outset, public opinion in Ireland wants educa- 
ting in these matters. If Irish public opinion were 
abreast of up-to-date knowledge in educational 
matters, neither the system of primary education 
nor the intermediate system, in their present forms, 
would survive a day. 








A BLUE-STOCKING, 

TW\EDDY and Theophila were in the paddock 

under the row of limes and busily engaged 
in repairing their boats. The largest vessel had 
set sail at an earlier hour from Spain, which lies 
on that side of the pond that is nearest the 
stable. The English navy belonged to Theophila, 
and consisted of a small rowing boat; it went out 
gallantly to meet the Armada, and Theophila was 
disgusted to find that the boats had no concern 
for historical accuracy. The English navy was 
swamped and the crew lost, but the Invincible 
Armada—a tiny wooden yacht and a tin mechanical 
steamer with a tin passenger, who overbalanced 
himself on the most foolish pretexts—that armada 
returned in triumph to Teddy. The tin gentleman, 
in a yellow coat with large blue buttons, had even 
kept his balance. 

“Teddy,” said Theophila, “what are you going 
to be when you grow up?” 

“ Soldier,” said Teddy briefly. The days when 
he desired to be an organ-grinder were long since 
past. 

** What's that?” he asked suddenly. 

Theophila had moved, in the energy with which 
she was effecting her repairs, and certain books 
became visible lying on the roots of the tree behind 
her. The colour rose a little in her clear cheeks, but 
she answered steadily— 

“ Latin grammar, dictionary, delectus.” 

“ Well, I never did!” exclaimed the indignant 
brother. ‘“ Holidays and all, and you go sweating 
round with grammars and things. Easy to see 
you don’t have a lot of Latin to do at school. 
You wouldn’t be bothered with it in holidays if 
you did.” 

Theophila found no incoherence in the remark. 
She was thinking deeply, while she continued the 
cleansing and drying of the little boat. One of the 
seats had become loose, and she fitted it to its place 
again. Her pinafore was becoming soaked by the 
water that fell, but she did not notice. 

“Teddy,” she went on, “ when you grow up I am 
going to keep house for you.” 

* Not if you carry Latin dictionaries about with 
you,” he retorted, “ not if I knowit. Get enough of 
the beastly stuff now. When I grow up, sha’n’t 
want it. Soldiers don’t know any Latin.” 

“ Oh, Teddy,” said the child in the wet pinafore, 
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scandalised at her brother's lack of culture, “ what 
about Julius Cesar? Why, he wrote a book in 
Latin. That one you do Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 
And I'm sure he was soldier enough for anybody.” 

Teddy perceived that Theophila was in some 
way illogical, but her facts were beyond dispute, 
and he was not able to show any weakness in the 
argument; he gave up the problem as one too 
difficult to be solved in the holidays, and devoted 
his attention rather to discovering that fault in the 
mechanism of the tin boat which prevented it from 
travelling automatically when you wound it up. 

“Well, I don’t care if he did write a book,” was 
all Teddy’s answer. “I know I'm not going to have 
anybody keep house for me that bothers about 
Latin and things. And I mean it; you see if I 
don’t.” 

The unfortunate Theophila sat dismayed. Her 
cherished delectus, with the dear little sentences ; 
her dear Virgil, wherein she and Miss McDonald 
began to be deeply interested; Theophila considered 
the pious Alneas to be devoid of the modesty 
indispensable to a hero; but her thoughts were 
haunted by ibant obscwri sola sub nocte per umbram, 
tendebantque manus ripe ulterioris amore, and 
many another line, long before she had accurately 
grasped their meaning. And then there was the 
crowning glory of Greek to come, that mysteriously 
unreadable tongue, reported to be still more delight- 
fully complicated in its grammar than even Latin. 

But, on the other hand—her Teddy! Had they 
not chosen each other, out of a large and vivaciously 
disputative family, for close friendship? had they 
not been faithful to each other through evil report 
and good report? fallen into the pond together, been 
pirates together? had they not walked the plank in 
company, when they were but the victims of pirates, 
and afterwards been condemned together to seclusion 
in the box-room? Together they ate the bread of 
tearfulness, and went to church on Sundays hand in 
hand—at any rate when they were not carrying on 
a discussion so vigorous that it needed help from 
gesture. Life without Teddy was not thinkable, for 
any period of existence. 

Teddy had got the clockwork almost into 
working order, and was entirely absorbed in it. 
Suddenly a resounding splash, and a shower of pond- 
water, made him look up. Theophila stood on the 
opposite shore, crimson, excited, and very wet. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked the boy. 
‘Made me nice and wet, you have! And that wheel 
is all shook out again, just when I'd nearly got it 
right.” 

“ Teddy, you ought to say ‘shaken,’ ” answered his 
sister. “ And what d'ye think made that splash ?” 

She turned triumphantly to the spot where the 
books had lain, and where now only flattened grass 
retained traces of them. 

Teddy declined to be interested. 
refused to go into its proper place now. 
growled. 

“Well, it was my Latin dictionary,” said Theo- 
phila; “and the grammar and the delectus father 
gave me, that he used to use at school.” She was 
glowing and bright-eyed still with the joy of self- 
conquest; her hair was thrown back, and she had 
the look of a small Joan of Arc, notwithstanding 
the dampness of her clothes. 

“ I—say, father will give it to you!” But Theo- 
phila did not demand the outward appearance of 
sympathy; there was fraternal admiration in his 
look, and she knew he would not have dared to do 
the deed himself. 

“And I did it all for you,” she went on. “I 
won't throw Eneas after them, I will bury him in 
the garden one time; and he ought to be buried. 
And I am not going to do any more Latin—or Greek 
either ’—a distinct and separate effort was neces- 
sary for those last three words—“ but I am going to 
learn all about cooking and dusting and things, and 
then I will keep house for you when we're both 
grown up.” 


The wheel 
He merely 








The dinner-bell rang, and the two children walked 
solemnly back to the house, side by side, carrying 
the fleets. Neither said much, they were absorbed 
in thought. 

It was on a Cay near to the end of the holidays 
when they happened to be out in the paddock again, 
The weather was hot. The elder brothers werg 
engaged in playing cricket; the two children sat 
under the limes and watched. At all events, Teddy 
was watching ; Theophila had a towel to hem, and 
the cotton would get sticky and dirty and very 
fragile; Theophila could not think what was the 
matter with it. 

“I’ve told father I don’t want to do any Latin 
this term,” said she; “and I’ve made him promise 
to tell Miss McDonald I needn’t.” 

“Lucky for you! Wish it was me,” responded 
the brother; “but what are you going to give it up 
for? I thought you liked doing all that kind of 
tommy-rot.” 

Theophila felt that she did well to be angry then. 
“T do think you might remember,” she said, “ when 
I've given it up, and never looked inside a book 
except stories, for weeks and weeks and weeks, all 
because you said you wouldn’t have anybody that 
knew Latin and things to keep house for you when 
we grow up.” 

“Oh, is that it?” The boy looked a little dis- 
mayed. “ Because, you know—— Well, I like Cousin 
May awfully, and I quite mean to marry her when 
I'm a man, and you don’t want two people in your 
house. And I've told her so, and she quite agrees.” 

There was an awful silence — neither knew for 
exactly how long. Even Teddy was a little 
alarmed ; he was very fond of Theophila, and he felt 
that he had somehow, in a moment of thoughtless- 
ness, treated her shabbily. 

When she regained her self-control, she turned on 
her heel and walked away. Teddy called after her, 
but she gave no sign of having heard. Her blue 
skirts and floating hair disappeared in the shrubbery. 
When she returned, she carried a pile of little green 
books. “Do you know what these are?” she asked, 
and proceeded to give him information. ‘‘ Theyare my 
Virgil, and I am so glad he didn’t get buried; yet I 
meant to bury him on the last night before school, 
and now I shall go on with him. And I shall ask Miss 
McDonald to let me begin Greek very soon.” There 
was stern and sad determination written on 
Theophila’s brow. “And when I grow up, I am go- 
ing to college, and I shall take a degree and wear & 
cap and gown, like Aunt Mary, and have my picture 
in the papers, and—and then you will be sorry. 

Whereupon Theophila dropped upon the grass 
and wept until her pinafore was nearly as wet as on 
the day when the Invincible Armada defeated the 
English navy. For a pocket-handkerchief is useless 
in real trouble. A J.C. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





THE BOTANIC SOCIETY AND THE PUBLIC. 


Srr,—I venture to call your attention to certain statements 
made at a meeting of the Botanical Society, to which, if 
Parliament had still been sitting, I should have asked leave to 
notice before another Mr, Speaker. It would seem that the 
Office of Works has “ promised” to lease to this Society the 
grounds within the inner circle at Regent’s Park for a further 
term of thirty-one years at the rent of £450 ayear. This seems 
an unaccountable “ promise.” The Royal Botanical Society re 
in its time have done good work, but the work is not of a kin 
which can be continued in Central London. Botanical specimens 
could be grown much better elsewhere. The grounds in 
Regent’s Park are really used as convenient club grounds by t ; 
limited number of ladies and gentlemen who, for an annus 
payment of a guinea a year, are entitled to call themselves 
fellows. Sir J. B. Maple explains that if a club house were 
added on the model of Ranelagh, it would be a great success. 
I do not doubt that it would. But in the first place, £450 a y et 
is not an adequate commercial rent for the land if it is to be . 
for private purposes. And in the second place, it is “< = 
public policy that any part of the public parks in London 
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elsewhere should be devoted to any private purpose however 
excellent, The abuse of the system of letting to clubs in the 
Phenix Park in Dublin was only stopped, so far as future 
lettings are concerned, by repeated protests made by Irish 
Members, and I commend their example to the Members for 
London. Parliament will not allow any Metropolitan Common 
to be enclosed. Why should Mitcham Common be sacred and 
Regent’s Park eut up into private pleasure grounds? During 
the summer months the open space in Regent’s Park is quite 
inadequate to the purposes of the crowded district which 
surrounds it. The addition of the space within the inner circle 
would be prized by a great army of nurses and children, not to 
speak of adults of leisure. I venture to believe that if the fact 
that the Society's lease was about to expire had come before the 
notice of Parliament it would have been made impossible for 
Mr. Akers Douglas to renew it.—Yours faithfully, 


E. F. V. Knox. 








THE EMBROIDERER. 





T)\OWN in her honeysuckle bower 
She sews, with many coloured threads 
On milk-white linen, every flower 
June blossoms in her garden-beds, 
With rows of minstrel cherubs’ heads 
Where, first and last, a golden flame 
Waves in a circle round her name. 


So may the blessed angels look 

When bending round their arras-frames, 
Or reading from some wondrous book 

Fair legends of celestial fames 

And joys that have no earthly names; 
So they may bow their heads to hear 
God's footsteps in the garden near. 


I wonder, looking on her there, 
And looking in her pensive face, 
If Love will ever come and dare 
Play riot in so still a place: 
In her pure bosom to find grace, 
To enter that white nunnery 
In holy orders he should be. 


Down in her honeysuckle bower 

She sews, with many coloured threads 
On milk-white linen, every flower 

June blossoms in her garden-beds, 

With rows of minstrel cherubs’ heads 
Where, first and last, a golden flame 
Waves in a circle round her name. 


Queen name of names, Persephone, 
Enwreathed with holy vestal fire! 
Dear captive cherubs, there to be 
All sweetly singing in her choir; 
Each with his dulcimer or lyre 
To play for her old Eden airs 
Across her gay silk-sewn parterres! 


Solomon's seal, forget-me-not, 
Love-in-a-mist and mignonette, 
And every flower in the plot 
Of her most lovely sewing set, 
A thousand years may pass, and yet, 
Charmed by her hands you still may be 
In bloom in her embroidery ! 


CHARLES DALMON, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





RELIGIOUS VERSE. 


\ Y opinion has been invited on the tenth and 
4 final volume (handy edition) of Mr. Alfred 
H. Miles’s “ Poets and Poetry of the Century "— 
Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse. I am happy to 
five it for what it is worth; which Messrs. 
Hutchinson and Co., the publishers, must deem to 
be nothing, or thereabouts, since they have care- 
fully defaced the title-page for me. I read, on the 
ly-leaf facing the mutilated page, that “ this 





edition is limited to one hundred and ten copies, one 
hundred of which are offered for sale.” My copy 
seems to be “ Number ——.” Iam curious to know 
(1) if this means that it is one of the ten copies not 
offered for sale; (2) if this be so, why it is not 
numbered ; (3) if this be not so, what precise mean- 
ing Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. attach to their 
plain statement that the edition is “limited to one 
hundred and ten copies”? Whilst they are about 
it, Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. might also explain 
what they suppose the word “compliments” to 
mean. 


The first remark, then, compelled by mutilated 
No.—— of this edition of 110 copies of Mr. Miles’s 
tenth and final volume of “ The Poets and Poetry of 
the Century ” is one of astonishment that Mr. Miles 
and Messrs. Hutchinson and Co. can do it at the price 
—I do not mean for the price of this review (for that 
passes wonder), but for the price charged for a 
numbered and unmutilated copy. With appendix 
and indices, it reaches to something like eight 
hundred pages. The next remark is one of milder 
surprise at the sub-title—‘“ Sacred, Moral, and 
Religious Verse.” Mr. Miles has accounted 
for Wordsworth, Clough and Matthew Arnold in 
previous volumes, but I take these to have been 
moral poets, and Wordsworth, at any rate, wrote 
some passable religious poetry. A volume which 
omits them should have been called “ Gleanings from 
Sacred, Moral, and Religious Verse,” unless Mr. Miles 
deliberately draws the distinction between verse 
and poetry. But this cannot be; for he includes 
Christina Rossetti who wrote religious poetry, and 
of a far higher order than anything to be found, 
e.g. in Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sonnets. With- 
out wishing to feel Mr. Miles’s bumps, one may wish 
that he would expound to us his fuwndamentum 
divisionis. An even worse confusion of limits is to 
be found in his Appendix “ Ac Htiam,” in which he 
divides his poetasters up into Sonneteers, Lyrists 
and Ballad-Writers, Literary Partnerships, Minor 
Writers, Labour Poets, Minor Irish Writers, and so 
forth. When is a Labour Poet not a Minor Writer? 
The obvious answer, “ When he’s a Major Writer,” 
does not seem to be the correct one according to 
Mr. Miles, who includes Thomas Ragg (not to be 
confused with the Wragg who was “in custody”). 
I observe that Edward Capern and James Dry- 
den Hosken figure in the list of Labour Poets. 
They were postmen; but they have not written 
about the labour of delivering letters. Capern 
wrote lyrics; Mr. Hosken has written lyrics and 
a noteworthy sequence of sonnets. Then why is 
not Capern a “lyrist” and Mr. Hosken a “son- 
neteer” ? Prose-writing is labour (at least, it is to 
me). But, oddly enough, prose-writers who have 
written verse are not reckoned as Labour Poets, 
but have a list to themselves; and the list does not 
include Stevenson, who has a place in a previous 
volume. But if there were any reason for including 
the “ Verse of Prose Writers,’ surely Stevenson’s 
should have come into the list, being so characteris- 
tically the verse of a prose writer. Again, what 
means the division headed “Literary Partner- 
ships”? One thinks at once of James and Horace 
Smith, or of “Michael Field,” understanding the 
term to imply the collaboration of two or more 
authors in work of which they decline to separate 
their shares. But no: on reference to the appendix, 
I find that Mr. Miles reckons under this heading 
only Charles Lloyd, Thomas Burbidge, and John 
Hamilton Reynolds, on the strength of their associa- 
tion with “some successful poets.” Really, one 
wishes that Mr. Miles would expound his /fwnda- 
mentum divisionis. So far as I can see, he might 
as usefully have classified his poets into Europeans, 
licensed victuallers, blackmen, postmen, ribbon- 
men, wicket - keepers, freemasons, infidels, and 
lawyers’ clerks, 


The wit’s place, according to the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, is at the tail of the precession. But 
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in Mr. Miles’s procession he carries the penultimate 
banner (Vol. 1X. “ Humour, Society, and Occasional 
Verse”); and the rear is brought up by Sacred, 
Moral, and Religious Poets. James Montgomery, 
Mant, Heber, Kirke White, Milman, Keble, Lyte, 
Bonar, Lynch, Neale, and so on—the list does not 
suggest passion. The note of the poetry as a rule 
is characteristically Anglican: the sentiments are 
sober, constrained, a trifle timid, marked with un- 
impeachable common-sense: and verse and senti- 
ments alike claim respect rather by virtue of what 
they omit or abstain from than by virtue of what 
they dare. By consequence, the imagery, when most 
vivid, is apt to appear stagey: its excesses have 
seldom the excuse of feeling, and therefore it strikes 
one as most sincere when pedestrian. Heber is a 
glaring instance of this vivid imagery divorced from 
genuine feeling. I remember a school sermon. The 
preacher—himeelf a true poet—mounted the pulpit, 
and declaimed with tremendous impressiveness the 
well-known lines— 


“*From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand, 

From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain.’” 


(A pause.) “We owe these lines to a Bishop.” 
(Another and longer pause.) “ But the imagery is 
cheap, and can have cost the Bishop very little.” 
It is the cheapest possible imagery, when you come 
to consider it; and the climax, how flat! The editor 
tells us that it was an occasional hymn, “ written 
for a service at Wrexham Church, at which his 
father-in-law, the Dean of St. Asaph, preached on 
behalf of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.” We can well believe it. The lines have 
all the stigmata of the occasional appeal. You 
can almost hear the author saying, “Let us see 
what we can do to loosen the congregation’s purse- 
strings.” This damnable facility dogged Heber from 
the first. Everyone knows the story how he won 
the Newdigate with his “Palestine”; and how, 
before the public recital of the prize poem, Sir 
Walter Scott, who was then on a visit to Oxford, 
had it read to him and observed that, in the lines 
describing the Temple of Solomon, the young author 
had failed to make use of the interesting and char- 
acteristic fact that no tools were used in its con- 
struction. Heber took the hint, retired for a few 
moments, and wrote the lines afterwards incor- 
porated in the poem :— 


“No hammer fell, no ponderous axes rung ; 
Like some tall palm, the mystie fabrie sprang. 
Majestic silence!” 


Majestic rhetoric! The stuff is not poetry, but a 
kind of “composition” or paste. With its heap 
of final ‘ic’s—“ mystic,” “ fabric,” “majestic”—it is not 
even mellifluous English. Another able writer of 
occasional religious verse was John Mason Neale, 
whose translations crowd our hymn-books. Neale 
took a scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in 1836, and was reckoned the best man of his 
years, But he hated mathematics; and since 
these were necessary to obtain classical honours, 
he had to be content with an ordinary degree. 
In 1846 he was made Warden of Sackville College 
(which is an almshouse) at East Grinstead, with a 
salary of £27 a year, and lived there until his 
death. He was, I suppose, the only man who made 
a steady income out of a University Prize; he 
won the Seatonian no fewer than eleven times. Mr. 
Horder, who supplies his biographical sketch in this 
volume, quotes an anecdote illustrating his facility 
in translation. “Dr. Neale was invited by Mr. 
Keble and the Bishop of Salisbury to assist them 
with their new Hymnal, and for this purpose he paid 
a visit to Hursley Vicarage. On one occasion Mr. 


Keble, having to go to another room to find some 








papers, was detained a short time. On his return 
Dr. Neale said, ‘ Why, Keble, I thought you tolq 
me that the ‘Christian Year’ was entirely origina] >’ 
‘Yes, he answered, ‘it certainly is.’ ‘Then how 
coms this?’ and Dr. Neale placed before him the 
Latin of one of Keble’s hymns. Keble professeq 
himself utterly confounded. He protested he had 
never seen the ‘original,’ no, not in all his life. 
After a few minutes Neale relieved him by owning 
that he had just turned it into Latin in his absence,” 


To turn to a real poet, and the one whom most 
judges nowadays would place far above any other 
in Mr. Miles’s Sacred, Moral, and Religious list— 
Christina Rossetti. For some reason, the editor 
makes his selection only from her little volume 
“Time Flies,” and so we miss such incomparable 
pieces as “ Up-hill,” “ Despised and Rejected,” “| 
have no Wit”—masterpieces which, to be sure, 
would look oddly in the collection before me. This 
is, in short, a book of exceedingly tame religions 
verse—tame, as verse, and tame as expressing religi- 
ous feeling ; though now and then a casual writer is 
able, as Keble alone was almost constantly able, to 
give dignity to tameness by his directness, propriety, 
and gravity of speech. A.T.Q.0. 








REVIEWS. 


MECHANICAL MIDDLES, 


Tue PLATITUDES OF A PeEssimist. By the Author of 
“The Life of a Prig.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


HIS book has breathed a melancholy into all our 
day. Its author is a clever man, and it is composed 

of clever articles contributed twenty years ago to 

a clever weekly review bearing the name of the last 

day—and therefore the pleasantest day-—of the 

week. <A few of the articles were once before 
reprinted in a book called “ Dalce Domum,” which 
perished by fire at the printers—“ uninsured,” adds 
the author sadly. Though “ Dulce Domum” is no 

more, its contents now reappear, together with “a 
great many other articles,’ under the title of “The 
Platitudes of a Pessimist.”” The author, who is, as 
everyone knows who has read “ The Life of a Prig, 

an exceedingly clever man, makes the following 
comment upon his ancient handiwork by way of 
preface: “ These articles were written so long ago 
that they require to be slightly re-edited ; but even 
a little modernised they describe the past rather 
than the present; and the best that can be promised 
to the reader is that he will be enabled to reflect 
upon the improvement that has taken place in 
English manners, customs, and surroundings since 
they first appeared.” This set us off yawning. It 
is not that we have any quarrel with the past. We 
love it. ‘As we read in these delightful pages,” 
says Thackeray of the Spectator, “the past age 
returns; the England of our ancestors is revivified; 
the Maypole rises in the Strand; the beaux are 
gathering in the coffee-houses.” What can be more 
charming? No, it is not oldness we dread, but 
staleness—yesterday’s buns, last week's flowers. 
And this it is that makes us melancholy. Why, 
are not these clever articles of this clever man 
published twenty years ago in the clever Saturday 
Review readable? Perhaps they are. If so, the 
question drops. Butare they? Their titles are all 
right. Hosts, Callers, The Art of Going Away, Horse- 
dealers, Literary Husbands, Unknown Familiars, The 
Cold Shoulder, Petty Sessions. Here are but a few 
of them. If not appetising titles, at least they are 
not repellent ones. There is no reason why suc 

subjects should not be treated after a true literary 
fashion. Again we must ask—But are they? Itis4 
question for the Jury. Were we to be impanelled as 
one of the Jury, we could only answer, “ No, they are 
not,” though if the other eleven men were to prove 
of an opposite way of thinking, at once would we 
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give in to them, and return an unanimous verdict. 
There is nothing more detestable and anti-social 
than obstinacy. 

Let us open the book at random and copy the 
first paragraph our eye lights on. We have done it, 
and below is the result :— 

“The interesting young man must profess a vocation— 
whether political, theological, or artistic ; he must be a saviour 
of society, and it will be lucky for his acquaintance if he has 
yot a message to deliver. He will probably talk and write 
much about the Ego; but although using the Latin in his 
philosophical disquisitions, he will spend most of his social 
jours in declining the personal pronoun in Engli-h. His brain 
must be sensitive and his heart must be hard, or he will not 
succeed; for in cultivated society he will find wsthetic ideas 
more useful than charitable sympathies, and if he is unlucky 
enough to have a disordered digestion, he may rise to unknown 
heights of intensity. His eyes will revel in bilious colours, and 
his designs for mural decorations will be chosen for the boudoirs 
of ladies of high degree and high art; his ears will endure 
nothing but nightmare strains, which will be respectfully hailed 
asthe music of the future, and his mirid will conceive horrors 
snd hotech-potches which will ensure for him the glorification 
of originality. Nor will it do for him to be unmindful of 
externals, No man ean look poetical between mutton-chop 
whiskers, or prophesy with effect from under an umbrella. 
Short-eut hair must be avoided as carefully as the p!ague—an 
omnibus, a brown-paper parecl, or an onion.’ 


Here, we think, we may stop. We are not 
fond of commonplacing commonplace. We are no 
enemies of occasional writing. We love many 
occasional writers and adore wmiscellanies; but 
mechanical writing is not occasional writing, it is 
the antithesis of occasional writing: there is nothing 
occasional about it, for, as there was no occasion 
for its beginning, neither is there. any occasion 
for it ever leaving off. It is most depressing this 
should be so. If the clever writings of all clever 
men could only be made interesting, what a much 
pleasanter place the world would be than it is! 
But for a book of this kind to be interesting— 
whether it is called “ Dulce Domum” or the “ Plati- 
tudes of a Pessimist”—it must have a touch of 
fancy, a tinge of humour, a trace of whim. Here 
there are neither whims nor fancies, tinges nor 
traces of anything—only the dogged determination 
to write straight on. 

Amongst the articles contained in this volume 
we noticed one called “ Convalescence,” and greatly 
we marvelled thereat. That any essayist or occa- 
sional writer should enter the lists and, striking the 
shield of Caarles Lamb, boldly launch in the face of 
the public an essay on the very subject the exquisite 
genius of Elia has for ever made his own, struck us 
asextremely odd. Yet, sometimes, to be audacious 
8 to be triumphant. After all, every one of her 
Majesty’s subjects may write essays on what theme 
he chooses—roast pig, if he likes. Charles Lamb has 
to monopoly in ideas. Thus reflecting, but with a 
trembling hand, we sought out the page where this 
author begins his lucubrations on “ Convalescence ” : 
“As we have just stated, during a severe illness, 
when the patient is not harassed by pain or fever, 
€ occasionally experiences sensations not far 
temoved from pleasure.” Woe is me! this will 
never do. Our author, in the course of his essay, 
hever refers to Elia, though once or twice he gets 
hear to that delightful writer’s point of view. Can 
itbe that he has never read Lamb’s essay? It seems 
impossible; but what seems still more impossible is 
that a clever man who had read it could sit down in 
cold blood and produce such a thing as the essay on 
“Convalescence ” to be found in this volume. 

_ Nor does the author disarm criticism by calling 
his book “ Platitudes.” They are not honest plati- 
tudes like the late Martin Tupper’s, they are not 
the simple utterances of a natural non-literary soul 
who finds comfort in remarking of a dead friend 
that he or she is not lost but gone before. Nothing 
of the kind. Piety of that engaging sort never 
flourished in the pages of the Saturday Review. 
A platitude is the most natural thing in the world— 
like the gracious dew, it is distilled by Heaven— 
these essays are not natural, they are mechanical. 





Therefore, clever though they occasionally are, they 
are most melancholy reading. Distrusting our 
judgment whenever it is harsh, we have once 
more taken up “The Platitudes of a Pessimist” 
and read an essay in it called “The Only Sin.” 
Judge of our horror when on its second page we 
encountered these words: “How sad it is to con- 
template this wicked race—the unholy company of 
‘poor relations.” And instead of dropping the 
subject like a red-hot coal, the unhappy man 
positively pursues it for a whole page. “ Poor 
relations are perpetual thorns in the sides of 
purse-proud men.” Can he ever have read the 
“Essays of Elia”? As a matter of curiosity, we 
should dearly love to know. 


THROUGH SOMALILAND TO LAKE RUDOLF. 


THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN CountTRIES. By A. Donald- 
son Smith, M.D.,F.R.G.S. Illustrated. London: Edward 
Arnold, 


RECENT events in North-East Africa have added 
something of political interest to the story which 
Dr. Donaldson Smith has to tell of his remarkable 
journey from the Somali coast to Lakes Rudolf and 
Stefanie and back to the East Coast by the Tana 
River. The rigorous curtailment by Italy of her 
responsibilities on the Red Sea littoral must sooner 
or later involve the abandonment of Italian pre- 
tensions to a protectorate over that part of Somali- 
land now recognised as within the Italian sphere of 
influence and of the ports on the Benadir Coast, 
conceded to Italy in 1892 by the Sultan of Zanzibar 
with the approval of the British Government. The 
question will then arise, Who is to be Italy’s suc- 
cessor? So far as regards the coast towns which 
are leased to Italy there is no great likelihood of 
any complications arising, but in the interior the 
situation is somewhat more difficult. France is 
sparing no effort to extend her influence to the 
west and south from her tiny colony of Obock near 
the southern entrance to the Red Sea; but, in 
spite of Prince Henry of Orleans and M. Leon Tieff, 
it is hardly credible that the Abyssinians will 
endure a Russo-I‘rench viceroyalty on their southern 
border for long. The question therefore narrows 
itself down to one between Great Britain and 
Abyssinia. Dr. Donaldson Smith, indeed, in a sup- 
plementary chapter discusses the situation on this 
assumption, and strongly advocates the immediate 
declaration by Great Britain of a protectorate over 
so much of the Somali and Galla countries as lies 
south of a line drawn from Ime, on the Shebeli 
River, to a point immediately below Bonga, in Kaffa. 
Such a line would, he affirms, “ mark the southern 
limit of any country to which the Emperor Menelek 
can at present lay claim, either by virtue of peaceful 
occupation, by treaties with the native chiefs, or by 
conquest.” There is reason to believe that Menelek 
is sincerely anxious to settle this question of the 
southern boundary of his kingdom, and that Mr. 
Rennell Rodd’s instructions empowered him to dis- 
cuss the subject with the emperor, so that a prompt 
and friendly solution of the problem ought at least 
to be within measurable distance, if, indeed, it has 
not already been reached, as to which we must 
remain in doubt until the results of the British 
mission are more fully known. 

The direct political interest of Dr. Donaldson 
Smith’s narrative is, however, small, compared with 
its geographical interest. Dr. Donaldson Smith was 
the first white man, in recorded times, to reach 
Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie from the north. These 
two great water areas, which form the northern 
members of the great Central African lacustrine 
system, had been “discovered” by Count Teleki and 
Lieutenant Von Héhuel, who approached them from 
the south; but between the lakes and the Somali 
coast to the north-east there was still an unexplored 
area of considerable extent, through which more 
than one attempt had been made to break a passage 
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before Dr. Donaldson Smith made his successful 
journey. As far as the Shebeli river sportsmen of 
different nationalities had given us a very fair idea 
of Somaliland; but south and west of the Shebeli 
little or nothing either of the country or of the 
people was known at first hand in Europe, and the 
service which Dr. Donaldson Smith has rendered to 
geography is that he has been the first European to 
carry a line of light through this particular area of 
the dark continent. His original design was to strike 
westward soon after passing Milmil, and to descend 
on the lakes from the north; but he had reckoned 
without the Abyssinians. In the country of the 
Arusa Galleas to the west of the Shebeli river the 
expedition soon came across traces of Menelik’s 
warriors; and at Ginea the expedition was com- 
pelled to make a long halt while Wal-da-Gubra, the 
Abyssinian general, forwarded letters to the 
Emperor asking for instructions as to what was to 
be done with the travellers. The delay thus occa- 
sioned was not, however, all lost time. Excursions 
were made into the surrounding country, and some 
extraordinary subterranean passages and caves dis- 
covered on the river Web. The natural history 
collections were also materially augmented, so that 
the British Museum and other institutions which 
have benefited by Dr. Donaldson Smith’s liberality 
have no cause to complain of the enforced stay of 
the expedition at the Abyssinian camp. Naturally, 
however, the matter wore a different aspect for 
Dr. Donaldson Smith, when he found himself com- 
pelled to turn eastwards again and return to Somali- 
land. The Shebeli was crossed at a point farther 
to the south; but though thwarted in his original 
design, Dr. Donaldson Smith did not for a moment 
abandon his intention of reaching Lake Rudolf. 
What he in fact did was to make a great sweep to 
the south-east before turning west again, so as to 
enter the Galla country far to the south of the 
Abyssinian sphere of influence. In this he was 
entirely successful, and in less than a year after 
leaving Aden bad the satisfaction of joining his own 
line of march from the north with that of Teleki 
and Hihuel from the south. The return journey 
to the East Coast from Lake Rudolf was made 
through the Rendili country to the Tana River, and 
Lamu was reached sixteen months after the caravan 
had left Berbera. 

Twice only had Dr. Donaldson Smith actually to 
come to blows with the natives, but again and again 
he encountered their ill-will and distrust. The Gallas 
were strongly opposed to the entry of white men 
into their country, and the reason which Dr. Donald- 
son Smith assigns is that “ the only white men who 
had ever crossed their borders, Prince Ruspoli and 
Captain Bottego, had attacked them continually.” 
Fortunately, by paying for all the food and trans- 
port required for his caravan—even when he had to 
use force to obtain it—Dr. Smith created a more 
favourable impression as to the character of the 
strange white men who came out of the unknown, 
and whose proceedings were so incomprehensible to 
the native mind. The geographical results of the 
expedition are sufficiently striking to rank Dr. 
Donaldson Smith’s journey among the most import- 
ant of recent years. Along the whole of his route 
Dr. Smith took careful observations for the purpose 
of fixing the main features of the regions through 
which he passed. He visited the charming Lake 
Abaya, situated to the north-east of Lake Stefanie, 
amidst lovely scenery. He determined the true 
course of the Galana Amara, which falls into Lake 
Stefanie, and ascended for a considerable distance 
the valley of the Nianam, which flows into the 
northern end of Lake Rudolf, visiting tribes hitherto 
wholly unknown to Europeans. The gain to natural 
history was not less remarkable. Dr. Smith was 


unusually well equipped for preserving specimens of 
the flora and fauna of the country. He had taken 
with him from London a young taxidermist, Mr. 
Edward Dodson, who proved an invaluable com- 
panion, and Dr, Smith was fortunate enough to 





———— 


bring back many birds, fishes, insects, and plants 
new to science, and in an unusually fine state of 
preservation. The natural history results of the 
expedition are dealt with in a series of appendices 
by specialists, and, of course, add materially to the 
permanent value of the book. But for the majorj 
of readers, who read a narrative of travel for the 
vicarious excitement that comes of hearing of hair. 
breadth ‘scapes by flood and field, or to catch glimpses 
of peoples and countries widely differing from those 
of which we have every-day knowledge, Dr. Donald. 
son Smith’s book has many attractions, apart alto. 
gether from its scientificinterest. Troubles with the 
natives were scarcely ever wanting, though by the 
exercise of tact and forbearance active hostilities 
were avoided on all but two occasions ; large game 
abounded, and some parts of the country Dr. Donald. 
son Smith does not hesitate to describe as a sports. 
man’s paradise. The native habits and customs were 
@ constant source of interest and amusement to the 
travellers, and Dr. Donaldson Smith has the happy 
gift of interesting others in what interests himself. 
The maps and illustrations are excellent, and we 
have one fault, and one only, to find with an admir. 
able account of a most interesting journey: the 
loaded paper employed makes the volume intolerably 
heavy for its size, and imposes a sore test both on 
the arms and temper of the reader. 





CAVALRY ACHIEVEMENTS. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF CAVALRY. By General Sir Evelyn Wood, 
V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. London: George Bell & Sons. 


THERE is no doubt that, as Sir Evelyn Wood points 
out, the cavalry arm in this country underwent a 
time of much discouragement. The system of 
manceuvres which formerly found favour at Alder- 
shot took little account of the conditions of war, and 
attributed to infantry and artillery fire results 
never likely to be attained in action. It followed 
that decisions were frequently given which tended 
to minimise the réle of cavalry and to weaken the 
spirit of daring enterprise which is essential to its 
effective employment. At the same time, our regi- 
ments, many of which are scattered about the 
country, received no proper training, and when 
brought together for manceuvres naturaily disclosed 
numerous shortcomings. The want of careful and 
systematic instruction supplies an explanation of 
the fact that British horsemen have rarely achieved 
great distinction in the field; and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
in his twelve selected instances of cavalry successes, 
allots one only to the British army. This, more- 
over, was shared by Austrians. Considering that 
Great Britain possesses admirable riders, and in 
such men as Hodson has produced ideal leaders 
of irregular horse, the comparatively scanty record 
of achievements is discreditable to our military 
methods. In cavalry, of all arms, we might expect 
to excel. “Until recently,” states Sir Evelyn Wood, 
“our regiments had not got beyond parade move- 
ments”; and though there are tardy signs of 
awakening, much remains to be accomplished before 
our squadrons at home can be regarded as fit for the 
purposes of war. 

The study of history, although no substitute for 
the scientific training which only an intelligent mili 
tary administration can secure, suffices to arouse 1n- 
terest and, by showing what has been accomplished in 
the past, to give confidence to the cavalry leader. 
Sir Evelyn Wood's interesting work, however, has 4 
wider object. The generals who command our troop’ 
are rarely drawn from the cavalry arm, and for want 
of opportunity seldom acquire an adequate realisation 
of its capabilities. To them as wellas to the increa® 
ing number of readers who are attracted to military 
subjects, these twelve “achievements” supply food 
for reflection. The clear moral of all history is that 
while the chances offered to cavalry on the field of 
battle are few and fleeting, the results attainable by 
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a happy combination of good leading and oppor- 
tunity have often been out ef proportion to 
the means employed. The instances range from 
Villers-en-Cauches in 1794, when two Austrian and 
two English squadrons attacked and dispersed a 
mixed French force of 3,000 men, to Von Bredow’s 
great charge at Rezonville, by which the movement 
of an army corps was arrested. Between these two 
achievements lie nearly eighty years, during which 
an indifferent musket was exchanged for a breech- 
joading rifle and artillery fire gained immensely 
in range and destructive effect. Nevertheless, 
cavalry was not prevented from gaining an im- 
portant success, although the sacrifice entailed was 
necessarily greater than in the earlier periods. It 
is certain that modern weapons must tend to 
diminish the opportunities of cavalry on the field 
of battle; but, in European warfare, the need of 
this force in reconnaissance, in covering the move- 
ments of large masses of troops, and in outpost 
service, is greater than ever. There will, therefore, 
be immense numbers of horsemen who, having dis- 
charged their special duties, will seek employment 
after armies have come into contact. Firearms 
cannot now be rendered temporarily useless by 
rain, as at Dresden in 1815; but infantry troops 
may expend all their ammunition as at Quatre Bras 
and Vionville. Or the comparatively loose forma- 
tions of the present day, the destructive effect of 
artillery fire, and the want of solidity of short 
service troops, may provide the neces:ary oppor- 
tunities for cavalry action. In such circumstances, 
which must often be difficult to recognise and 
generally transient, capable leaders will, where the 
ground is favourable, find chances of success. Cavalry 
has, however, of all arms benefited least by the 
march of science, and the achievements of Seidlitz, 
which Sir Evelyn Wood strangely omits to recall, are 
not likely tobe repeated. In the historical treatment 
of purely tactical operations, maps are extremely 
important, and in this respect the book leaves much 
to be desired. The earlier battles cannot easily be 
thus illustrated, for want of the necessary materials ; 
but it would have been easy to provide adequate 
explanatory diagrams of the cavalry actions of the 
wars of 1866 and 1870-71, by which the task of the 
reader would have been greatly aided. 

While all cavalry is now trained in some measure 
to fight on foot, the employment of mounted 
infantry is certain to become increasingly important, 
and Sir Evelyn Wood's final chapter dealing with 
this question is specially interesting and suggestive. 
The Boer force is, perhaps, the best example of 
mounted infantry which at present exists. It is 
essentially a body of riflemen, lacking the cavalry 
instinct, which would destroy its peculiar character- 
isties. To the Boer, the horse is simply a means of 
rapid and prolonged movement, and, now as always, 
mobility scientifically utilised offers the best chances 
of obtaining striking military success. “There can 
be no doubt,” writes Sir Evelyn Wood, “ that for the 
British army, which must necessarily be employed 
more frequently in savage than in European war- 
fare, and over extensive tracts of country, such as 
are found in South Africa, trained and picked 
nounted infantry will prove of immense advantage.” 
This is certainly true, and it may be added that 
the British Empire possesses admirable materials 
for the creation of such a force. Some of our 
Colonial troops are already excellent specimens 
of mounted infantry, and it would be possible 
‘o raise an unrivalled corps in this country. 
Tradition and the unfortunate tendency to wait 
for & lead from other Powers, whose requirements 
ifer totally from our own, combine to check 
Progress, and we have not at present gone beyond 
regularly training detachments at Aldershot. A 
teally effective mounted infantry ought, however, 
‘2 possess an established regimental organisation, 
ind promiscuous bodies of men, hastily brought 
together for the purpose of a small war, necessarily 
“s¢ much of their value. Nothing could have been 





more unsatisfactory and dangerous than the ex- 
periment tried in 1884. Individually the men who 
formed the Camel Corps were fine soldiers; but as 
a military body they were deficient in essential 
attributes. Drawn from a large number of regi- 
ments, unaccustomed to act together, and not 
knowing their officers, they were placed upon camels 
and despatched on an almost desperate mission. 
Cavalrymen were even included in this extraordinary 
force, although the duties were of a purely infantry 
nature, for which they were unfitted by their pre- 
vious training. The natural results appeared when 
the square was nearly broken at Abu Klea, and the 
situation was saved only by the innate fighting 
capacity which the British soldier has shown on 
countless fields. No praise is too great for the 
officers and men of the desert column; no con- 
demnation is too strong for the authorities who 
attempted an experiment fraught with such risks. 
Sir Evelyn Wood considers that mounted infantry 
will find its “greatest use” when employed “as 
an escort to horse a'd field artillery.” If, how- 
ever, the power of locomotion of a body of 
well organised and highly trained infantry can be 
greatly augmented, achievements comparable to 
those of cavalry in the days of Frederick the Great 
may be attained. In this direction, perhaps, lies 
one of the surprises of the wars of the future. 





WHERE TWO AGES MEET. 


THE CHURCH OF THE S1xtTH CENTURY: Six CHAPTERS IN 
EccLesiasTicaL History. By William Holden Hutton, 
B.D. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


WE can, unfeignedly, congratulate Mr. Hutton 
on the happiness of having found an excellent 
subject. The sixth century is for the historian of 
the Church and theology a most interesting period. 
It was the end of the patristic and episcopal age; 
it was the beginning of the scholastic and the papal. 
The victory of the Church over Paganism was 
assured, though of the political persons that sur- 
rounded the emperor not a few were as pagan in 
thought as most were pagan in life. Neither a 
Constantine nor a Julian was any longer possible, 
and the last attitude the emperor could have 
assumed was that of Gallio. The controversies that 
had, in part, created the Councils, and, in part, 
been created by them, were raging at their fiercest. 
The Arians had, indeed, been defeated, and were 
only waiting, as it were, the cowp de grace from the 
imperial hand; but later and subtler heresies were 
occupying the Church and estranging East and West. 
The Nestorian Ciurch was still vigorous, and making 
up by the vigour of its missions abroad for the 
repression it suffered at home. The problems which 
had created the Apollinarian and the Eutychian 
heresies were still active, and breaking out now into 
& many-complexioned monophysitism, now into 
a hyper-noetic monothelitism. On all sides the 
deepest mysteries of faith were being profaned by 
the banal dialectics of the street, or by the vulgar: 
intrigues of the Court and the still more vulgar 
intrigues of the Ecclesiastical Councils and the rival 
patriarchates. In the West the harsher features of 
the Augustinian theology were being made barsher 
still, and the pious monk was proving that he could 
be more intolerant as a divine than even the most 
monkish of statesmen. In the field of ecclesiastical 
polity there were many problems and many possi- 
bilities. In the East it only needed a succession of 
Justinians to turn the Empire into a Papacy; in the 
West the forces were gathering, and the persons 
being formed that were to turn the Papacy into an 
Empire. It is one of the interesting probabilities 
of history—how would it have fared with the 
Church had Cesar been Pope in the West as well as 
in the East, or the Pope been Cesar in the East as 
well as in the West? 

The century, too, is full of interesting figures. 
Justinian himself, who was described by Gibbon as 
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“a prince, a governor, a law-giver, and a theologian, 
his theology forming a very prominent feature of 
his portrait.’ But the dislike of Gibbon to the divine, 
and to his divinity, hid from him all the romance 
and much of the tragedy which belonged to the 
great legislator’s life. Beside him stands that mar- 
vellous woman who was his wife, so mean in origin, 
so splendid in her fortunes, so debased in early, so 
irreproachable in later days, more imperial than the 
emperor, and as strenuous in her own theology as 
he was in his, though bya not too kindly chronicler the 
difference was explained as cat’ o/xovouiay, because it 
enabled him to know the secrets and command the 
support of one party, while she drew out the mind 
and evoked the loyalty of the other. And if we 
look away from the Court and the host of vacillating, 
intriguing, bitter, and belligerent ecclesiastics, to a 
higher and more potent region, it is but seldom that 
the eye rests upon such winsome figures as those of 
Benedict of Nursia and of Gregory the Great. 

But though the subject is one of extreme interest, 
Mr. Hutton deals with it in too partial a way and 
from much too narrow principles to enable us to 
understand either its persons, its controversies, or 
its character. His book is interesting within its 
limits. It has some bright literary qualities; it is 
written with enthusiasm rather than with judgment, 
with more conviction than critical discrimination. 
He has a way of invoking generalities to settle par- 
ticulars in a form that ought not to be possible in the 
field of historical criticism. We should differ from 
him on many points, but most of all in his funda- 
mental point of view, which seems to us fatal to 
anything like a large and discriminative treatment 
of the period he has selected for discussion. We 
could hardly conceive anything less adequate than 
his account of Justinian’s policy in relation to the 
Church, or anything less critical than his attempt 
to save his hero from the charge of having fallen 
into heresy at the close of his life. This is not 
the place to discuss a matter so intricate and so 
full of literary, biographical, and historical ques- 
tions ; but we certainly think the truth lies more 
with Professor Bury than with Mr. Hutton. 
Justinian’s heresy seems to us, considering his 
history, his character, his ambitions, his relations 
to Theodora, psychologically one of the most ex- 
plicable—nay, in a sense, inevitable—things in his 
career. And we know few things more wilful than 
Mr. Hutton’s handling of his evidence. There is 
a golden mean between the scorn of Gibbon for 
the man who trod the narrow path of inflexible 
orthodoxy, and who often sacrificed his duty as 
father of his country to his inclinations or his 
prejudices as defender of the faith, and the attitude 
of Mr. Hutton, who sees in him a sort of saviour 
of the Church and champion of its theology. In 
him may be seen the mischievous effects which 
follow the loss of the early catholic idea of the 
Church, and its translation into a civil institution, 
where the theological dreams of an emperor were 
issued as edicts and obtained the force of laws. 

The study of the sixth century in relation to the 
movements which preceded and the events which 
succeeded it, is a thing that this very partial book 
shows to be a real and clamant need. And we 
hope that some young scholar may discover the 
need, and make his reputation by attempting to 
satisfy it. 


CHRISTIE'S. 


MEMORIALS OF CuHRIsTIE’s. By W. Roberts. 
Bell & Sons. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD has told us, in the words of the 
saintly Emperor Marcus, that “even in a palace life 
can be led well,” and a perusal of these volumes of 
Mr. Roberts's brings the conviction that it can be thus 
led even in a sale-rcom. But Mr. Roberts’s book con- 
tains much more than a biographical sketch of the 
most famous of the occupiers of the rostrum ; more 
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even than a history of the dynasty under which 
Christie’s became one of the recognised institution, 
of London. It contains a record of all the ay 
sales conducted by the firm, or in which they 
took part; and this record starts more than . 
century and a quarter ago, and comes down as late 
as last year. Though there had been collectors jy 
earlier centuries, and many of them were men of rare 
judgment, like Charles I., his brother Henry, and th, 
Earl of Arundel, the eighteenth century, and pay. 
ticularly the latter half of it, was par eavelleny, 
the era of collection. The nineteenth century, and 
particularly the latter half of it, will probably be 
most famous as the eraof dispersal, and since befor. 
the beginning of the Victorian era the place oj 
dispersal has been almost invariably Christie's, 

James Christie I. was born in Perth in 1739, 
Like many other men who have subsequently gained 
distinction in unadventurous walks of life, he wa: 
destined originally for the sea, and served sever] 
years as a midshipman; but it appears that , 
passion for a lady of great attractions, whom he 
subsequently married, induced him, at the age of 
twenty, to give up the King’s service for the less 
highly considered but more remunerative calling of 
an auctioneer. During the fifties he was learning 
his trade with one Annesley, in Covent Garden, but 
it seems doubtful when Christie’s own business was 
actually founded. The catalogues in King Street 
only go back to 1766, the year when he started in 
Pall Mall, though it would seem from an advertise. 
mentin the Public Advertiser of July, 1763, that he 
was, at that date, doing business on his own account, 
A good-looking man, full of professional enthusiasm, 
and in manners immensely superior to his rivals, he 
rapidly made his way. One of his many strokes o/ 
genius was inducing Lord Chesterfield to come and 
look at a collection hanging in the auction-rooms. 
It is a capital picture of manners: the great man 
arriving in his coach and six, his triumphal entry, 
received not without obsequiousness, and finally his 
tour round the rooms, under the pilotage of James 
Christie, “the company pressing as near as respect 
for his lordship would permit, in order to hear and 
circulate his opinions.” It is no wonder that long 
before the end of the century “the town” had 
taken to Christie's. This is attested by the well- 
known drawings by Rowlandson and Dighton, and 
by Gillray’s venomous caricature of the Earl of 
Derby and Miss Farren, entitled “A Peep at 
Christie’s: Tallyho and his Nimeney Pimeney taking 
their Morning Lounge.” 

James Christie the first died in 1803, and was 
succeeded by James Christie the second, who, in 
1831, was followed by his sons, James and George, 
and lastly by his grandson, who retired in 1%, 
when the firm was reconstituted, with Mr. Woods 
at its head. The old Christie’s of the caricaturists 
was in Pall Mall, next to Schomburg House, where 
was Gainsborough’s studio, and the staircase hung 
with the landscapes which nobody would buy; but 
more than seventy years ago the move to King 
Street was made, and though rebuildings have 
doubtless altered their appearance, the town (if, 
indeed, there be a town any longer) goes 
Christie's at the end of the century, just as it 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers did at it 
beginning. 

The earliest sales of which the catalogues have 
been preserved are curiously miscellaneous ; for a 
first James Christie was ready to sell anything, 42 
his hammer fell on pigs, poultry, dripping-pans, 8% 
Sedan chairs, and, on one occasion at least, on “seve! 
bright-bay nagtail coach-geldings.’’ The taste for old 
Masters seems to have developed by leaps and bound: 
in the third quarter of the century, and, besides the 
race of collectors who collected for themselves, another 
arose, of men who collected for the purpose of selling 
to others. One of the earliest important auctions W® 
of this kind, when the produce of Sir R. Strange* 
picture-collecting expeditions was offered. Anothet 
great occasion was the sale of the collection of Law: 
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of Mississippi fame, which included the restored 
fragments of the “ Jupiter and Io” of Correggio, 
which shocked the fastidious taste of an Orleans. 
Others were the sale of M. Desenfans, the virtual 
founder of the Dulwich Gallery, and that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, ordered by Edmund Burke 
and his co-executors. This was in 1794, but 
pefore that time the Revolutionary movement had 
induced many Continental owners to send their 
treasures to England, which, thanks to the silver 
streak, more and more became the great depository 
of what the late Mr. Biggar termed “ these articles.” 
By this time, too, not only was the fame of Christie’s 
as a mart for foreign masters completely established, 
but it was recognised as the right place at which to 
sell the works of English artists. Thus among the 
entries of 1801 is a note of “the genuine pictures 
of that esteemed Artist Mr. Joseph Wright of 
Derby”; and a little earlier we read of the dis- 
osal of a collection of “casts from the antique 
and other artistic properties, from the studio of 
George Romney.” These sales seem to have been 
tolerably successful,while others—that, for instance, 
of Gainsborough Dupont’s collection, although it 
contained several of his famous uncle’s landscapes— 
were quite the reverse. But the time for land- 
scapes had not come even then, for the highest 
price bid for a Gainsborough landscape, viz. “ Cattle 
Watering: a Sunset Effect,” one of the finest pro- 
ductions of the artist, was only 97 guineas. Among 
the names of other “ persons of importance” whose 
art treasures were realised by the Christies in the 
half-century that followed Waterloo, we find those 
of Benjamin West, of Sir Thomas Lawrence, of 
Caroline of Naples, of George Canning, of the 
Dake of Buckingham, of Louis Philippe, and of 
Samuel Rogers. This period closes with the dis- 
persal of the pictures, all English and all modern, 
collected by Elkanah Bicknell, an oil merchant, 
and an essentially middle-class Englishman, which 
realised the then almost unheard-of total of £58,000. 
But these figures were destined to be soon surpassed, 
and the proceeds of sale of the gallery formed 
by Joseph Gillott, the steel pen maker, exceeded 
£164,000. This was in 1872, and the doings at 
Christie’s since that date are modern and familiar 
history. There have been ups and downs for the 
collector, but there is one thing abundantly clear— 
namely, that the man who buys only the “best of 
the best” can command the market, and that in the 
worst times of commercial depression. 


FICTION. 
Witt Toou Have Tuts Woman? 
London: Methuen & Co. 
To Venus In Five Seconps. By Fred. T. Jane. 
by the Author. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 
A Fut Conresston. By F. C. Philips. London: Archi- 
bald Constable & Co. 
Litanres Or Lire. By Kathleen Watson. 
Bowden. 
“Witt Toou Have Tuis Woman ?” belongs to the 
telodramatic school of fiction, and is a fairly 
attractive specimen of its class. A country gentle- 
tan in embarrassed circumstances, with a beautiful 
daughter, a baronet-banker, who is the country 
gentleman's brother, and a young man who, after 
being called to the bar, has taken to farming, are 
the principal figures in the story. The barrister- 
farmer, though he knows it not, is really the son 
of the baronet-banker by a secret marriage with 
‘famous actress. It would be natural, in accord- 
suce with the order of things in melodramatic 
fiction, that the barrister-farmer, whose name is 
Coverley, should fall in love with his unknown 
Cousin, Adela Pierrepont, the daughter of the 
Squire ; but, as a matter of fact, when the story 
gins, he has committed himself by becoming en- 
Saged to the daughter of a ruined farmer in the 
02\ghbourhood, whilst Adela’s lover is another cousin 
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of hers, who is a partner in his uncle the baronet’s 
bank, and a scoundrel to boot. When we have 
added that the baronet’s forsaken wife is alive, and 
that the father of Coverley’s sweetheart is a lunatic 
with a grievance, we have revealed enough to have 
enabled the ordinary novel-reader to forecast the 
plot. The baronet, suddenly persecuted by his 
neglected wife, runs away, and does so at so in- 
opportune a moment that he causes a run upon his 
bank, ruins his brother and his own unacknowledged 
son, and enables his rogue of a nephew to pose as 
master of the situation. The lunatic farmer steals 
certain documents which would have revealed the 
secret of Coverley’s birth and saved the squire- 
brother of the banker from financial disaster. The 
banker's wife, in a state of frenzy, commits a murder, 
and is defended with such magnificent ability by 
her own son, the barrister-farmer, that she is trium- 
phantly acquitted. Everything ends as it must do 
in melodramas, punishments and rewards being 
dealt out by the unerring hand of the novelist, 
and the curtain being brought down upon a satis- 
factory tableau. The story is well told, and the 
many incidents are described in a picturesque 
fashion. It is not necessary to say more. 

Mr. Jane, to whom we were indebted for the very 
amusing story of “The Incubated Girl,” has given 
us, in “To Venus in Five Seconds,” another enter- 
taining sketch of the commonplace in conjunction 
with the supernatural. Mr. Thomas Plummer is the 
only child of an eminent pill-maker, who has 
amassed an enormous fortune by virtue of his 
quackery, and who insists that his son, in order 
to give dignity to the pill, shall study medicine. 
To say that Thomas Plummer is a vulgar cad is to 
put the case mildly. He is, however, a person of 
magnificent physique, and his personal attractions 
seem to exercise an influence over a certain Miss 
Zumeena, who is a fellow-student of his at the 
hospital where he is studying. Mr. Plummer is 
flattered by the lady’s manifest admiration, and 
encourages her pretensions with sultanic con- 
descension. Little does he know the real object 
of Miss Zumeena. One day, having partaken 
freely of champagne at the lady’s suburban lodging, 
he retires with her to the seclusion of a kind of 
summer-house in the back-garden. His only object 
is to be able to kiss her without being observed by 
a@ prying landlady. No sooner does he enter the 
curious wooden hut, however, than the lady closes 
the door, touches a lever, and the next moment Mr. 
Thomas Plummer, to his unfeigned amazement, finds 
himself landed upon the planet Venus. His adven- 
tures there are of a very quaint and remarkable 
character. They are, moreover, in many respects 
distinctly unpleasant. The inhabitants of Venus, it 
appears, are suffering from defective eyesight, and, 
in seeking to discover the cause of their affliction, 
they are compelled to resort to vivisection. Being 
of an economical turn of mind, they do not care to 
use themselves up in this process, but send emissaries 
to the earth, in order to procure suitable subjects 
for the surgeon’s knife. Imagine the feelings of 
Mr. Plummer when he discovers what it was that 
Miss Zumeena had found so desirable in his appear- 
ance. Mr. Jane is able to invest his grotesque 
absurdities and horrors with a certain air of realism, 
so that the reader feels considerable relief when Mr. 
Plummer, after passing through many thrilling 
experiences, returns to Mother Earth, a better and 
a wiser man, accompanied by a charming young 
lady whom he has rescued from the clutches of the 
people of Venus, and who is manifestly destined to 
become the future Mrs. P. 

In “ A Fall Confession” Mr. Philips has played 
a most excellent trick upon the discerning reader. 
His heroine tells the story of her grievous offending ; 
tells how, as a girl of sixteen, she ran away from 
school at the instigation of a fascinating stranger ; 
how she went through some form of marriage with 
him in Paris, and within an hour lost him, under 





circumstances that were distinctly suspicious, so far 
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as the bridegroom isconcerned. She relates her sub- 
sequent adventures ; how she fell into the hands of 
dangerous prowlers of the opposite sex, and escaped 
from them with difficulty; how she became ac- 
quainted with a music-hall manager, and tried her 
fortune on the stage; and how, finally, having 
failed as a singer, she was cast friendless and 
penniless upon the world. All through the story 
the shadow of doom seems to hang over the un- 
fortunate girl, and we await with painful interest 
the end of her woeful tale. But Mr. Philips has a 
pleasant humour, and at the last moment he averts 
the tragedy which has been so visibly pending. 
We thank him heartily for having done so, and in 
return we will recommend “A Full Confession” to 
the good favour of our readers. 

All the mournfulness, the hopeless pessimism, the 
morbid introspectiveness, so characteristic of the 
dying century, wails like a banshee through the 
depressing pages of Miss Kathleen Watson’s 
“ Litanies of Life.” The little book has a curiously 
personal and intimate flavour; one would judge it 
to be a veritable cri de ceur in its sadness and its 
despairing pain. Its author shows undoubted talent, 
a gift of expression, and a strong literary feeling. 
Poetry of thought and vividness of imaginative 
sympathy are hers in abundance; but she has not 
yet learnt the full philosophy of life, and her persis- 
tent harping upon asingle note becomes monotonous, 
even irritating, in the end. Passion—a weakening, 
not an ennobling passion—is her constant theme, 
and in each of the five stories in this small volume 
she presents only the same problem and the same 
solution. Woman, seduced, abandoned, maddened 
with grief and longing, hurrying recklessly to moral 
and physical destruction, and casting the blame of 
her own weakness upon her Maker, or nature, or 
circumstance—this is the single note upon which 
“Litanies of Life” rings its mournful changes. 
Charm of style and vivid colouring of phrase lend a 
kind of weak prettiness to the book, but we trust 
that Miss Watson will cast away morbid fancies and 
learn to take broader views of life. 


THE CULTURE OF HELLAS. 


A Survey oF GREEK Crvinisation. By J. P. Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L. 
London : Macmillan & Co. 

ProressoR MAnarry has written much, both wisely and well, 
on Hellenic culture—a subject evidently very dear to his heart, 
though the value of his works is somewhat diminished by ocea- 
sional freaks of imagination, and by his political prejudice. His 
real strength lies in Greek literature rather than in Greek 
politics, marked as his treatment of the latter is by his love 
of comparisons and contrasts between Greek and modern politics, 
which in most cases have no more solid foundation than the 
writer's imagination. In literature, however, and especially in 
poetry, there is more ground for such comparisons, dealing as 
it does with those human passions and sentiments which are 
common to all humanity in all ages. The Professor’s intro- 
duetory chapters, which deal with the pre-Homeric and the 
Homeric periods, are admirable studies of the subject treated. 
Much useful information is presented in a small space, and the 
most valuable outcome of recent research is utilised with evident 
advantage, his chief authorities being Dr. Schliemann and Dr. 
Dorpfeld. It is now tolerably certain that the Iliad of Homer, 
in its tale of Troy, had an historical basis, and that Mycene and 
Tiryns, judged by other remains, well deserved the Homeric 
epithets “very golden Mycene” and well fortified Tiryns.” 
On the Homeric controversy, Professor Mahaffy will have dis- 
appointed some readers by his frank adoption of the theory that 
the Homerie poems were the work of a series of writers—a 
theory not yet wholly triumphant. 

It is to the credit of the Professor that, although prejudiced 
against democracy, in many cases he has done justice to the 
views of, at any rate, the most democratic of Greek historians. 
He dwells, for instance, on the magnanimous treatment of 
Demosthenes by the Athenian democracy in refusing the extradi- 
tion of their great orator, “even when his policy had turned out 
& failure, and had brought the city into the immediate danger 
of capture by a victorious enemy. The Athenian democracy, 
like every other, was capable of noble acts, and performed 
them.” It is, however, “the genius” and “the greatness” of 
the autocrat Alexander that the Professor loves to dwell upon 
rather than 9 the greatness of Demosthenes, the incomparable 
champion and spokesman of Greek democracy, whose words will 





ring for ever in the ears and find a response in the hearts of al} 
lovers of political justices and political freedom : “ Never, neyor 
Athenians, can injustice, and oath-breaking, and falsehood, maks 
a strong tower. As a house and a shop must be strongest 
their lowest parts, so must the basis of the foundation of a polie 
be true and honest.” It is, at the same time, due to Professor 
Mahaffy to say that his views of “social life” amongst thie 
Greeks and of their literature, from the earliest to the lates 
period, are throughout remarkable for the soundness of th 
author's criticisms, for the aptness of his many and interesting 
parallels, for thoroughness and freshness of treatment, and for 
the foree and beauty of the form of its presentation. 


THE ART OF THEATRE-BUILDING. 


MopErN Orera Hovsrs AnD Tneatres. Selections from Vol. II. py 

Edwin O. Sachs. London: B. T. Batsford. ’ 
THE very laudable object of this sumptuous work —the present. 
ation of theatre construction as it has been understood with 4 
view to a better and more artistic study of its possibilities jy 
the future—seems to be in a fair way of accomplishment, |; 
often needs but a hint of what things actually are to ensure 
their improvement. According to the introduction, “a Londoy 
audience will rest content if it can hear and see well and js 
comfortably seated; the architectural rendering of their sur. 
roundings is considered immaterial.” This is a very true 
statement, and discovers a state of things which does no credit 
to us. On the other hand, specimens are here given wher 
appearance.receives attention, “ excessive” when it is given at 
the expense of acoustics and the proper exposition of the drama, 
We hold with the author that “the architectural rendering 
should be a characteristic expression of the original intention,” 
though that purpose scarcely requires definition, being, as al 
will admit, the artistic as well as the convenient housing of the 
drama. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE have received a pithy little book of reference entitled 
“The Chairman’s Manual,” and written, of course, for the help 
of those who are called to preside at public meetings or debates. 
The methods of procedure and rules of diseussion which hold 
good in the House of Commons naturally suggest themselves 
as the model for less exalted gatherings. The aim of this book 
is to explain concisely the methods adopted in the House in 
their less complex aspects, and, when necessary, to modify them, 
so that they may serve for the use of less important assemblies. 
There is truth in the assertion that there are certain principles 
fundamental to every debate the statement of which may assis 
those whose duty it is to preside over public assemblies, anl 
especially over gatherings in which matters of controversy are 
likely to provoke brisk discussion. The few simple rules whic) 
are given in this slim monograph are illustrated by incidents 
which have oceurred generally in Parliament. There is 2 
saying that the art of government is at once the most difficult 
and the least understood of all the arts; and it is at least 
certain that many men are often called to preside over even 
critical public meetings who do not possess elementary qualifi 
cations for such a task. The result is time is wasted and fair 
liberties of speech are taken, temper is called into play, aud 
order is thrown to the winds. The characteristics of a gool 
chairman are more easily stated than found. He ought to know 
the standing orders and rules of procedure, and he ouglit 
neither to lack intellectual resource or moral courage. He 
should be cool, impartial, good-tempered, and courteous. He 
needs to possess tact and be above suspicion on the score of 
unfairness, and it is essential that he should be equal to any 
emergency that may arise. “The president of a meeting is like 
the coachman of a four-horse stage. It seems easy and pleasant 
to take the dignified position. So, for the most part, it is; but a0 
emergency may arise when incapacity may cause irretrievable 
disaster.” Mr, Speaker Harley, in the days of William IIl., 
was a veritable master of assemblies, and he lives in the annals 
of Parliamentary history as one of the finest examples of the 
power of tact. It was said of him that no man would listen 
patiently for five minutes to Robert Harley anywhere but in the 
House of Commons ; but there his influence was supreme, - 
Tory and Whig alike, at a period of fierce hostility, yielde 
deference to his judgment. Amongst the matters explained in 





* Tae Caarmman’s Manvat. A Concise Reference Book for those ¥!? 
have to Preside at Public Meetings. London: Elliot Stock. : 

Wetrs CaTHeprat. By the Rev C. M. Church, M.A. Illustrated by 
Herbert Railton. London: Isbister & Co. t 

Evotr: Booxs I.-IV. By Rupert Deakin, M.A., Headmaster ‘I 
King Edward’s Grammar S-hool, Stourbridge, (Universit Tutors 
Series.) London: University Correspondence College Press, 
Booksellers’ Row, Strand, W.C. pe 

CassEtx’s Gume To Lonypoy. With Ten Plans and Numerous Iilustr2 
tions. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. _ 

Tae Excycropxpia or Sport. Edited by the Earl of Suffolk * 
Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and F. G. Affa'o. (August, 1297.) London - 
Lawrence & Bullen, 
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ves are the powers of a chairman, points of order, the 
ea postr A the right of reply, forms of amendment, 
and other aspects of debate. We are glad to notice that gentle- 
men who preside at lectures are exhorted not to take up too 
mach time by what is called by courtesy the “chairman’s 
address.” In the we of cases the audience will not charge 
chairmen With a dereliction of duty if they abstain from all but 
the most essential remarks, People are “ gathered together for 
a specific purpose ; that purpose is not to hear the chairman, 
put the lecturer. It is an unwise and rather risky proceeding 
for the chairman to venture remarks on the subject of the 
jecture. He may be trespassing upon another man’s pastures, 
which may not be pleasant to the other man. He may give out 
statements that the lecturer finds it necessary to controvert.” 
This small volume—it is, in truth, scarcely more than a pamphlet 
—eontains much elementary information, tersely put, as well as 
pot a few shrewd hints of an eminently sensible kind. 

The annals of a quiet neighbourhood leap artlessly to light 
in Canon Chureh’s historical sketch of “ Wells Cathedral.” 
In the tenth century Glastonbury held proud supremacy as the 
chief monastic house in England, and during the same period 
Wells was growing from obscurity first to alliance and 
next to rivalry with the famous Abbey. In Edward the Con- 
fesgor’s time foreign bishops came to Wells from Lorraine, and 
one of them, Bishop Giso, was present when Edward wore his 
crown for the last time on Christmas Day, 1065; and in the 
following year he was at the dedication of the Abbey Church 
of St. Peter in Westminster, and assisted a few months later at 
the coronation of William the Conqueror. Bishop Giso intro- 
duced into Wells, as Leofric had introduced into Exeter, a 
semi-monastic rule for secular canons. ‘Here at Wells on the 
ground, south of the present church, he built a dormitory, 
yefectory, and cloister for his canons, increased in number to 
fifty, whom he brought under stricter discipline as a celibate 
brotherhood employed in parochial as well as in canonical 
ofices.” Bishop Giso was evidently an astute prelate, for he 
greatly increased the possessions of the See of Wells until his 
estate became second in value and extent to Glastonbury. The 
makers of medizval Wells were Robert of Lewes, Reginald de 
Bohun, and Jocelin of Wells, and they flourished between the 
years L141 aud 1242. Robert of Lewes was a monk of Cluny, 
who brought the seat of the bishopric back to Wells after it 
had been transferred for a long term of years to Bath. Reginald 
de Bohun, who had been in early life a courtly cavalier, was 
another of the builders of the cathedral, whilst Jocelin of Wells 
may be said to have crowned the edifice; though in the four- 
teenth century the work of reconstruction and embellishment 
went forward. One of the saintly names associated with Wells 
is that of Bishop Ken, but its modern annals are certainly 
slightly vacuons. It is a pity that Canon Church has con- 
descended to the usual nonsense about Wells having fallen a 
victim in the seventeenth century to the “ harrows of Puritan 
tyranny.” Mr. Railton’s artistic drawings lend poetic charm 
to this slight and on the whole rather meagre sketch. 

There has just been added to the “ University Tutorial Series ” 
an admirable school edition of ‘Euclid: Books I.-IV.” 
The Headmaster of King Edward’s Grammar School, Stour- 
bridge, is responsible for the manual, and he has sought to 
make the intelligent study of Euclid as easy as is possible in the 
nature of the case. Mr, Deakin has had an experience of more 
than twenty years in teaching Euclid to large and small classes, 
and therefore he is fully acquainted with the kind of difficulties 
which leap to light when boys are set to master its propositions. 
He thinks that the propositions ought never to be given with 
extreme conciseness, since brevity to the beginner generally 
spells difficulty. He has, therefore, followed what seems to us a 
more excellent way, and it may be as well to let him explain in 
i's own words the method adopted :— Wherever experience 
has taught the writer that students find difficulties, there the 
treatment has been made as long as possible in order to secure 
clearness. As a teacher the writer has found that pupils learn 
to abbreviate proofs too quickly, and often try to hide their lack 
of understanding by inordinate assumptions and brevity.” Mr. 
Deakin has not scrupled to introduce into the notes any remarks 
which he has found useful in teaching Euclid, in the hope that 
the study of deductive reasoning which is presented in its pro- 
Positions may be rendered not merely less difficult but more 
attractive to the pupil. Great care has been taken to draw even 
the beginner’s attention to the Methods of Proof. This makes a 
lad acquainted with the working of riders from the very com- 
nencement of his studies, so that he sees that many of the pro- 
Psitions contained in Euclid are in reality riders on former 
Propositions. The book strikes us as a thoroughly practical and 
helpful school manual, and one which seems likely to reduce the 
libours of both teachers and scholars. 

The metropolis, so far as society is concerned, is commonly 
‘upposed just now to be empty, but August always brings 
uultitudes of our country cousins to town, beguiled thither by 
natural curiosity and cheap excursion trains. ‘‘ Cassell’s Guide 
‘0 London” provides for such strangers within our gate admir- 
able change for sixpence—for the little book contains an outline 
plan of the capital, as well as other plans of places like 
Westminster Abbey, the National Gallery, and the British 








Museum, besides a multitude of pictures of famous thorough- 
fares and historic buildings. There are chapters in the book on 
where to stay and how to live in London, how to get about the 
town, the chief diversions and pleasure resorts of the Capital, 
the attractions of the river and the buildings on its banks, and 
an historical sketch of London, old and new. The information 
is placed in alphabetical order, and this, of course, facilitates 
instant reference. There is a pleasant literary flavour in the 
book, and the illustrations are excellent in themselves as well as 
well chosen. 

“The Encyclopedia of Sport,’ for which the Earl of 
Suffolk, Mr. Hedley Peck, and Mr, F. G. Aflalo are responsible, 
is making steady progress, and the book promises in its com- 
pleted form to be in every sense worthy of its title. The chief 
subjects described in the present part—the sixth, by the way— 
are various sporting dogs, such as the beagle, the bloodhound, 
the pointer, the retriever, ths terrier, and other varieties. Big 
game is represented by the African elephant, which is described 
in a very interesting way by Mr. Selous. There are many 
remarkably fine illustrations in a work of reference which 
numbers many naturalists and sportsmen of eminence among its 
contributors. 
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